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ABSTRACT ' . , 

This report examines the theory that when people 
understand a text, they create a cooplex scenario (or uodel) within 
which the events described might plausibly occur. In order to study 
construction and revision of such models , five subjects were given 
diff icult-to-understand texts, and were' later asked to discuss the 
processing they went, through to make sense of the text. The results 
indicated that skilled readers use a variety of strategies for 
revising and evaluating different models, finally converging on a 
(Bi/biel that b4st accounts for the events described in the text* 
-Protocols are used to describe specific strategies used in 
constructing an initial model of the text, revising the model, and 
evaluating the model. The report concludes that pinpointing th^ 
strategies that skilled readers use for dealing with difficulties in 
understanding will help to specify the strategies which unskilled 
readers must learn. -(AA) 
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Inference in Text Understanding 
Allan Collins, 'John Seely Brown, & Kathy M. Larkin 

INTRODUCTION 

When people understand a text, they do not simply connect the 
events in the text into a sequential structure. Rather they seem to 
create a complex scenario or model within which the events described 
might plausibly occur (Bransford & Johnson, 1973). This model-based 
view suggests that we cannot characterize inference procedures 
solely in terms of finding connections between elements in a text. 
But it in turn raises a number of unanswered questions about how 
people understand texts. For example: 

1. What precisely is meant by a model of the text? 

2. Ho\y do people synthesize these models? 

3. How do people revise their initial models? 

4. Why do people select one model over another? 

In order to" study how people construct and revise models, we 
gave subjects five dif f icult-to-understand texts and recorded 
protocols of the processing they went through to make sense of the 
texts. The results indicated that skilled readers use a variety of 
strategies for revising and evaluating different models, finally 
converging on a model that best accounts for the events described in 
the text. These strategies concern the ways that skilled readers 
deal with the difficulties that arise in comprehension. 3y making 
these strategies explicit, we can possibly provide l^ss skilled 
readers with strategies for what to do when they don't understand a 
text. 



Text-Based vs. Model-Based Inference 



Classically in cognitive psychology and artificial 
intelligence, inference is thought of as filling in the missing 
connections between the surface structure fragments of the text by 
recourse to context and knowledge about the world. This text-based 
view of inference stresses the notion that the inference process 
looks for meaningful relations between different propositions in the 
text. Such a view permeates semantic network theory (Quillian, 
1969; Rumelhart, Lindsay .& Norman, 1972), conceptual dependency 
theory (Schank, 1972; Rieger, 1975), demon-based approaches 
(Charniak, 1972) and cognitive psychology (Anderson ti Bower, 1973; 
Frederiksen, 1975; Kintsch, 1974). 

An alternative model-based view argues that a central purpose 
of inference is to synthesize an underlying model, which organizes 
and augments the surface structure fragments in the text. In this 
view, inference is controlled by a target structure that specifies 
the a priori constraints on the kind of model to be synthesized. 
This target structure acts as an organizational principle for 
guiding a set of inference procedures. 

If thisvtarget is a non-generative structure, then this view is 
extremely similar to the view that the purpose of inference is to 
select .nd fill out a set of frames (Charniak, 1975; Minsky, 1975? 
Winograd, 1975) or scripts (Schank & Abelson, 1975; Lehnert, 1977) 
or schamas (Bobrow & Norman, 1977; Rumelhart & Ortony, 1977). If, 
however, the target is a generative structure, like a grammar, it 
can produce a potentially infinite number of possible models. In 
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t«e latter case, the control exercised by the target structure is 
more subtle, requiring the growing of the target structure hand in 
hand with filling in the variables of the model (Bobrow. & Brovn, 
1975). * . ' . ' ^ ' 

Methodology for studying model-based inference, 

We studied the four questions in the first' section by reading 
_fij^e_ shorty but dif f icult-to-understand passages to four different 
subjects. We recorded the subjects' protocols' after they Wad^lieard 



the entire te.xt. The subjects were asked to describej how they 
processed the text, whether they had any intermediate hypotheses 
along the way, whether they were satisfied or dissatisfied with any^ 
of these hypotheses, and why. Subjects could ask to have the text 
reread if they wanted. The ' texts ranged from a fragment of a 
m:^stery story to a recipe for an unspecified food. .■iCnalysis of 
these protocols suggests some initial answers to the questions 



listed above. 



Two of the texts we used are given below. We will describe' our 
theory, of text understanding in terms of how two of the subjects 
dealt with these texts. At the same time we will try to point out 
other cases where the same phenomena occurred in other protocols. 
It will help the readers to think about and remember their own 
processing as they read these texts: 

\ 

1 

Window Text 

He plunked down $5 at the window. She tried to give him 
' $2. but/he refused to take it. So when they got inside, 
she bought him a ^arge bag of popcorn. 



Bo ating Text - 
John and Bill were sailing on Mystic Pond and they saw a ^ ^ 
coffee can floating in the (jistance. Bill^ said, "Let ' s go 
over and pick it up," When they reached it, John picked it 

up.- and looking inside said, "Wow, there are rocks in the 

can." Bill said, "Oh, I guess somebody wanted the can to 
float there." 

Because the passages were difficult to understand , Subjects 
were able to give us valuable clues to their model-synthesis 

0* 

process. Equally revealing were the unsatisfactory hypotheses that 
people discarded along the way, and the reasons why they decided to 
do so. The l^heory described below is our interpretation of the 
processing revealed by these subjects* protocols. 

' A PROGRESSIVE-REFINEMENT THEORY OF TEXT UNDERSTANDING 

Overview of the Theory 

We will outline our theory briefly first. Then we will expand 
each of these ideas in more detail. The theory states that text 
understanding proceeds by progressive refinement from an initial 
model to mare and more refined models of the text. The target 
structure guides the construction process, constraini the models 
to .the class of well-formed, goal-subgoal structures that m^ans-gnd?. 
analysis (Newell & Simon, -1963) produces. The initial model is a 
partial model, constructed from schemas triggered by the beginning 
elements of the text. Successive models incorporate more and more 
elements from the text. The models are progressively refined by 
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trying to Till the unspecified variable slots in each model as *it is 
constructed. As the questions associated with the unfilled slots in 
more refined models bjecome more and more specific, the search for 
relevant information is constrained more and more. The overall- 

, process is one of constraint satisfaGtion (Fikes, 1970; Waltz, 

1975). . • • ' 

The refinement process makes use of a variety of 
general-purpose problem solving strategies.. These include rebinding 
a variable when its binding leads to a conflict, trying different 
variable bindings when there are a number of possible alternatives, 
questioning the bindings on other variables that lead either 
" directly or indirectly to a conflict, questioning .any default 

assumptions when there is a conflict and focusing on another part 
of the, problem when you aren't getting anywhere. People pursue thft 
refinement process until it converges on a solution that satisfies a 
number of conditions for a plausible model. 

The Tarj;et Structur e 

The theory states that people try to underst.and the actions and 
events in a text in terms of characters applying means-ends analysis 
(Newell & Simon, 1963) to solve the problems that occur in the text. 
Means-ends analysis operates as follows: If there is a method to 
reach a goal directly and its preconditions are met, then apply that 
method. If the preconditions for the method are not met, then 
generate a subgoal to satisfy these preconditions. When^ a subgoal 
is generated, apply means-ends analysis recursively to reach that 
subgoal. If there is no way to satisfy the preconditions for that 
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method, then look for another method that can be applied to reach 
that goal, etc. Means-ends analysis thus puts certain constraints 
on the permissible structures that interrelate events in the text. • 
For "' example, a subgoal must be a means to satisfy the preconditions 
for a method applicable to a higher goal. Failuies in trying to 
apply a method must lead to application of other possible methods 
for obtaining the same goal or a higher goal. But within these 
constraints there are still a potentially infinite set of plans or 
solutions to a problem depending on the particular subgoals and 
methods generated. 

Story grammars (Mandler & Johnson, 1977; Rumelhart, 1975, 

1977b) are an attempt to specify the class of well-formed target 

structures in the domain of stories. But the target structures for 

\ 

-other domains pertinent to text understanding can also be 
characterized as goal-subgoal structures. For example, the recipe 
used in our study consists of a set of steps for mixing ingredients 
and then steps for cooking. Subjects attempted to understand the 
recipe by figuring out the overall goal of the recipe, from the set 
of subplans specified in the recipe'. These target structures are a 
kind of tacit knowledge that guides people to make sense of texts in 
terms of goals and subgoals. 

What is missing from story grammars, but is crucial to the way 
a target structure guides the construction ^ models is a notion of 
planning knbwll%ge (Brown, Collins, & Harris, 1978). In the domain 
of stories this planning knowledge consists of knowledge about 
social goals and deltacts (i.e. acts to reduce differences between 
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present states and gpal states) , about specific methods foi 
achieving particular deltacd;, about the ordering on these methods, 
and' about-'^the preconditions and results of each method (Abelson 
1975; Schank &' ^Abelson, 1977). This planning kn6A5iedge places 
enormous constraints on the way people construe stories; for 
example, giving somebody money is a method for getting that person 
to give you possession of something, but it is not. a method for 
conveying information to them. In order to construct a model of the 
text, the compEehender must identify events in the ; -ory with 
different methods, figure out the goals that those meth9ds are l:eing 
used to achieve;,- identify whether those methods succeed or fail, 

ft 

bind successes to satisfy preconditions for higher goals, and relate 
failures to alternative plans to achieve the same higher goals.. In 
the next section 'we will try to indicate how this planning knowledge 
is invoked in constructing a model of the vj^ndow text. 

-» 

Constructing an initial model of the text > 

We can' best illustrate the process by which subjects construct 
a model in terms of the window text, because this text almost always 
leads people down a false path. The protocol below shows the kind 
of mistake subjects make initially in interpreting this text. 

When you said he plunked down $5 at the window, I 
thought he was at the r^acetrack, because I decided it was 
a betting window. The amount of money really didn't tell 
me anything. I didn't think the $5 was what you bet on a 
horse or anything like that, but somehow the .window part 



of it; I don't think of the movie theater as having a 
window, I think of it as a box office. And the only place 
I, can think of as a window is a betting window. So I 
.thoi'ght that, was a racetrack. 

So then when you said she, I thought that was the 
■person behind the window. And when she tried to give him 
$2.50 back, I thought that was his change. When he said 
he wouldn't accept it, I started wondering. Because I 
can't imagine anyone not accepting his change from a bet 
at a horsetrack. If the next sentence had been something 
like he gave her $.50 because that had really been $3 
instead of $2.50, then that whole hypothesis would have 
fit together. I prepared myself for that; I had that 
expectation that there was going to be some sort of 
exchangi of how much the bet really was. I was trying to 
hang on to my original hypothesis which was that he was at 
a racetrack. 

The second sentence was harder to integrate into that 
hypothesis, because it said that she tried to give him 
$2.50 back - it didn't say back, I guess. She tried to 
give him $2.50 but he refused. I was trying to integrate 
that into the racetrack hypothesis. And in order to do 
that, I had to believe that the $2.50 was his change and 
that he refused because it was the incorrect amount, but I 
was suspicious at that point, because that seemed a little 
strange; that didn't quite fit in. 
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Then when you said, when they got inside, I beli_evG 
was the next sentence, I realized that I was wrong because 
•there was no reason for him and the woman behind the 
window to be going anywhere together. I realized that the 
person he'd given the money to was not the same as "she" 
in the second sentence, and in fact they meant he and the 
"she" who had tried to give him the money,' and suddenly I 
realized that she must have been his d^te, and it'sihard 
to say if I really realized it at that *poiht or at th^ 
point where you said, "so she bought^ a big bag of 
popcorn," or whatever the rest of it v^as. . But then I had 
to reinterpret where the $2.50 had been coming frotn and 4t 
all made sense; it came ri m his date and she wanted to 
go dutch and he didn't, and so she bought the food when 
they got inside. 

Here we see the phrase "he plunked $5 down at the window" very 
quickly triggers the idea of a racetrack be^. For other subjects, 
it triggered a bank window or a theater window. Thus m^ny subjects 
apparently make a fast jump to a specif iq hypothesis that Wy or may 
not be correct (Rubin, 1975). . 

How does such a phrase converge on ^ one of these hypotheses? 
What should be emphasized about* this process is that the 
"racetrack-betting schema," "the theater-going schema," and Vthe 
bank-teller schema" all exist as prior knowledge structures for the^ 

subjects. (See Schank, et y,. (1975) or Lehnert (1977) for 

descriptions of a restaurant-going schema, or Charniak (1975) for a 
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description of a grocery-store-going schema.) ' These schemas 
function as highly-constrained .structures., v^hioh are competing, to . 
fill their .'Slots most^ successfully." This ' is 'a top-dowa- process,-. . 
Simultaneously tha words in the text trigger a number of potential ' 
inferences, for example, $5 suggests the notion .of buydng or 
giving?, window suggests ^ house, of-fice, oar, bank, theater, C£ 
racetrack window. These inferences are the kind that text-based 
theories have been concerned with (see section on Text-Based vs, 
Model-Based inference) . This is a bottom-up process. The'- select ion 
of a . particular ' schema, such as the * racetrack-betting schema , _ 
depends on the conjunction of these two processes (Adams .& <:ollin5, 
1978; Rume^hart^ 1977a; Rumelhart & Ortony, 1977). 

In the protr^col each new piece^_^f #data from the text was 
assimilated to the initial model in order_ to construct more ref ir\ed 
models of the text. Thus the "she" in the second sentence was 
identified as the only' ^other person necessary in , the 
racetrack -betting schema (or the bank or theater-goin^ schema) , 
"that is, the receiver of the money. -When "she tried to give him 
$2.50," people understood this as "change" which can be a subojhema 
in any of the three schemas people selected (though not so easily in 
the bank-teller schemaO . But the man's refusal of the $2.50 causes 
troublfr-for the notion of change; subjects try to explain the 
refusal as a result of wrong change, but this seems shaky to them 
because outright .refusal is not" the usual way , to deal with wrong 
change. Such a model is in worse trouble when "they" ^get inside. 
It is possible fOL the person behind the window to go. inside" with 
the man but ^highly unlikely. Many subjects probably introduced . a 



third'person at this., point. But When she buys him popcorn^, all the 
subjects abandoned this incorrect model and jumped to the notion of 
a date. Thus all the subjects drastically revised their initial 
models in order to accommodate them to the information in the text. 

Figure 1 shows the top-level structure of the model the subject 
constructed while . processing the fir phrases of the window 

text. In a more complete representation of the model each box in 
the diagram would -be expanded into its underlying semantic 
components (Schank, 1972; Norman & Rumelhart, 1975) and all the 
variable bindings (which are represented by arrows) woiM^ shown. , 

The arrows coming out of any box represent the variable slots in the 
schema for that concept (I^orman & Rumelhart, 1975) These slots 
must be specified in the conceptual representation of any schema, 
such as putting, buying, or betting. We have represented unbound 
variables as pending questions in circles and bound variables as ^ 
concepts in boxes. As the model develops over time, pending 
questions turn into bound variables. 

The figure attempts to show the progressive stages of 
- understanding ^nd hew these stages encompass the goals and 
intentions of the characters. The first stage consists of a set of 
pending questions that arise from the man putting down $5, such as 
"Who was he?", "Why did he do it?", "Where^was he?" Many of ther,e 
questions are answered as the subject's understanding progresses. 
The second stage reflects the notion that the man is putting down 
money toward the goal of buying something for . wh ich.-the nouey is 
payment. The third stage reflects the full notion that the man's 
goal is betting on' a horse at a racetrack. At this point the 
spbject has constructed an initial model of ihe text, 
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Figure !• Stage^ in constructing a model 



The next three stages show how new information is assimilated 
to the initial anodel . Stage 4 again consists of a set of pending 
questions about who tried to give whom $2.50, why they did it, and 
how this event is connected with the first event. Stage 5 proposes 
some tentative interrelations between the two events: "she" must be 
the racetrack employee who received the $5, and "him" must be the 
man who plunked down $5. In stage 6 the new information is fully 
assimilated, by constructing a goal for the employee of returning 
change to the man. This presupposes- that the employee took the $5 
and that the amount of the bet must have been $2.50. Thus the 
initial model is modified slightly to change the betting stake from 
$5 to $2.50. In general assimilation of " new information is 
'accomplished by filling in intervening structures based on the 
characters' goals and intentions, and making modifications to the 
original structures where necessary. 

Figure 2 shows how a model is restructured when new information 
cannot be assimilated, as happened at the end of the window text. 
The new structure preserves a few "of th§ original bindings: the 
plunking down $5 is still a ^buying" event, the man who is offered 
$2.50 is still the man who plunked down $5, and there is still an 
employee .who takes the $5. But most of the rriginal bindings have 
been abandoned: a new character (i.e., the man's date) has been 
introduced, and it is she who offers the $2.5.0 in order to pay for 
her own ticket to the movie. The process of rebindlng all the 
variables probably started^ with the introduction of thi.T third 
character., Each new binding' led to other new bindings until the 
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Figure 2. Restructured version of the partial model in Figure 1 
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model was completely restructured. However, the process occurred 
too quickly for the subject to describe; it is best seen in the 
next protocol where another subject was trying 1;o make sense of the 
boating text. 
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Thp Questio ns Ar ising out _of a Model, , - > 

Any model the- subject constructs raises a number of questionV^ 
'that -'the subject Iries to answer. For example, in constructing a 
model- for the window text, the subject considered the following 
questions: "Where were they?" "Why did the man plunk down $5?" "Who 
was the -she' tha^t tried to give him $2.50?" "Why did she try to 
give him $2.50?" "Whj did he refuse the $2.50?" "Why did she go 
inside wit-h him?" and "Why did she buy him popcorn?" Failure to 
answer any of the questions can lead to restructuring the model. 
Answering any of -these questions Isads to a more refinea model, and 
puts additional Jonstraints on the answers to the other questions. 

o 

These questions derive from the unfilled variable slots in the 
world- knowledge schemas that are triggered by the understander ' 3 
attempt to construct a coherent goal^subgoal structure. This is 
seen most clearly in a segment from a protocol on the boating text: 
"Well if it was an open can it might^ot float, if water got into 
-it. Maybe if it was a clewed can..." Here the subject is 
considering possible values /for the "lid" variable in the "coffee 
can" schema. However, in most cases where the coffee can schema 
might be needed to understand a text, it wouxd never lead to a 
question about the lia variable. Why does it in this text? The 

J. J 



reason is" that the lid-variable is crucial to finding a method for 
the goal of keeping the can afloat, which is a basic problem that 
arises out of the statement of the text. The subject eventually 
decided the can was closed. By fixing the variable in this way, she 
'constrained the model in order to help her converge on a solution. 

Sometimes questions arise out of the answers to other 
questions. For example, one of the subjects given the boating text 
was working on the question "What was the function of the rocks?" 
In doing so he considered the possibility that- the rocks were 
lighter than water and chat their function was displacement of 
water. This solution led in turn to two kinds of questions: "Are 
there lighter-than-water rocks?" and "What kept the rocks in the 
can?" The existence of pumice answers the first .question, but. in 
turn leads to questions such as "Would there be pumice .around Mystic 
Pond?" The second question can be answered in terms of a lid, but 
this raises the question of "How does water get into the can for the 
rocks to displace?" These examples show how binding a new schema to 
a slot in order to answer one question can lead to other questions 
•about how- that schema interacts with the rest of the model . 
However, at some point the process must converge, because subjects 
'usually do find a model that is satisfactory to them. 

Constraint Satisfaction 

Th* process by which people converge on a model that answers 
these questions involves nnnAtraint satisfaction.- (Bobrow & Brown, 
1975; Fakes, 1970; Waltz, 1975). Constraint satisfaction occurs 
frequently in human problem solving. For ex^ample, consider 



cryptarithraetic problems, such as Fikes (1970) or Newell and Simon 
(1972) analyzed. The ^jroblem is to figure out how to assign the 
digits (0-9) to letters so that the addition is correct: 

DONALD 
+ G ERALD 
ROBERT 

In this problem once the problem solver sees that^.E must be equal- to 
9 or 0, th.^ constrains A to be either 4 'or 5- To solve the 
problem, subjects make initial default assignments (such as E=9) and 
see if the constraints imposed by the assignments converge on a 
solution. Like means-ends analysis, constraint ' satisfaction is a 
pervasive part of cognitive processing. 

Constraint satisfaction also arises in understanding scenes 
made up of toy blocks (Waltz, 1975). The problem is to identify the 
individual blocks making up the scene. In such scenes there are 
different patterns of edges that occur both at corners of blocks or 
where. one block occludes another. The interpretation of one pattern 
is,, constrained by the interpretations of the adjacent patterns 
■involving the same edges..; In interpreting such scenes, '"the 
convergence time depends on the amount of ambiguity in the possible 
interpretations. As Winston ( 1977, p. 59) points out, if ' the 
process starts at the edge of a scene where there is less ambiguity, 
it "converges much faster than ' if it starts in the middle of the 
scene. -Similarly, if humans focus on the center of a scene, they 
find it much harder to identify the individual' blocks , suggesting 
that human vision depends on a process like constraint satisfaction. 
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In understanding text, people try to answer the questions that 
arise out of the models they construct. When any question is 
answered, it constrains the solutions to other questions. Thus the 
bottom-up search for relevant information becomes more and more 
constrained as solutions to other questions are proposed. Sometimes 
the entire process converges too quickly for subjects to introspect 
about, as when the occurrence of "popcorn" caused a very fast 
restructuring of the answers to all the questions about the window 
text. ■ Other times the process converges quite slowly as we will 
detail for the boating text. But we doubt that the slow convergence 
is a special caser, rather we suspect it reveals the processing that 
occurs when disconf irming evidence as well as confirming evidence is 
encountered . 

REVISING A MODEL 

Problem Solving Strategies 

In revising their model of a text, subjects bring to bear a 
variety of problem solving strategies. We can best describe these 
strategies in terms of their analogues in solving crossword puzzles. 
We have listed below some common strategies that people use to solve 
crossword puzzles. The column or row space where a word can be 
inserted in a puzzle is called a slot to emphasize its 
schema-theoretic correlate. In schema-theoretic terms the words 
inserted in the puzzle are the values assigned to variable slots. 

t 

1. If the word generated for a slot leads to a conflict, then 
generate a new word for that slot. (Rebindins) 



2. If you cannot think of a word that satisfactorily fills a slot, 
then try to find andther interpretation of the elue. ( Question 

• Default Interpretation ) 

3. If the word generated for a slot. ^ leads to a conflict with a 
'crossing word, then question if that crossing word is correct. 

( Question Direct Conflict ) 
U. If the word generated for a slot leads to a conflict with a 
crossing word, then question the words that led .to the selection 
of that crossing word . ( Question Indirect Conflict ) 

5. If you cannot think of a word that satisfactorily fill^s a slot, 
then shift -focus to find a crossing word, to constrain the current 
slot. ( Near Shif t of Focus) 

6. If you cannot think of a word that satisfactorily fills a slot, 
then shift focus to find a non-crossing word to constrain words 
crossing this word. ^( Distant Shift of F ocus) 

7. If there are a small set of possible words to fill a slot, try 
each one to see how they fit with possible crossing ,words. (Case 
Analysis. ) 

-^-^f^Xheve are several possible words to fill a slot, tentatively 
try the most likely word. (Most Likely Case Assignment.) 

There are- two aspects of these strategies we should explain. 
First, the two strategies we, have referred to as "Indirect Conflict" 
and "Distant Shift of Focus" can be more or less indirect or 
, distant. It depends on the number of steps between the new slot and 
the old slot in terms of crosswords. For example, a conflict or a 
shift can be one step removed to a slot that intersects a crossing 
word or two steps removed to a slot that intersects the one step 
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removed slo etc. A shift of focus of several steps is usually 
tried only when a whole area is causing difficulty. Second, what we 
have, called "Question Default Interpre.tation" is tied to a whole set 
of strategies for most skilled crossword puzzlers. For example, one 
such strategy is to view the clue as a verb if you've been viewing 
it as a noun. But .these strategies are highly domain ' specific and 
don't concern us here. What is important for our purposes is how 
.the eight strategies listed above appear to be domain independent., 

fl Subject's Protof^nl for th p Rnating Text 

•Host of these problem, solving strategies can be seen in the 
following protocol for the boating text. Because of the length of 
the protocol, we have extracted only the most relevant segments: ' 

1) Well immediately it doesn't make sense. I mean a can with 
rocks' wouldn't float'. I am going back. Mystic Pond-, I 
aon»t think that coaid be anything other than a regular, ■ 

'unless it's a fairy tale in which" anything could happen. 
I'm wondering if there is any otheri kind...of-cof.t:e.e,_.aan it 
could be other than the round, ones I'm thinking of. And I 
was wondering if there was any other kind of rocks there 
could be except the usual ones. 

2) Well I thought about halfway through maybe .they were ice 
sailing, but , that ..wouldn't make sense that a can with 
rocks would float ice, so I don't think they were, ico 
sailing. . It could be such salty water that a can with 
rocks would float in'' it. i think there is such a one out 

in Salt- Lake City . 



3) Somebody wanted it to float, so they put rocks in it. 
Well if it was an open can, it might not float if watdr 

.got into it. Maybe if it was a closed can and there was 
air in it, it would float, but if it was closed' why - woufd 
they put rocks in it. I mean if it was closed and ,there 
was air in it, it doesn't seem like you would need rocks 
to keep it afloat. T'm baffled. 

4) No, I wouldn't settle on anything I've said; nothing I've 
said really explains if. 

5) Well the can was either opened and then somebody closed it 
using a plastic lid or some other kind-of lid, in which 

* case if they didn't open it, then I don't see how they 
^ould haVe gotten the rocks into it, so they must have 
qpened it. 

6) Maybe they put in a few rocks. Maybe that would make it 
drift, not drift as far, but I don't know whether that's 
true or not. Well if something's heavier, it won't move 
as fast with the same amount of force applied to it, so 
maybe they put a few rocks-^in. 

7) Yeah, it says float there, not^just float, so maybe they 
put a few rocks in to keep it relatively'stable and then 
the rest was filled wi^h air. I think that's what I would 
settle on. " 

8) Well, I am assuming that there's currents, oh it's a pond. 
- OK, I'm assuming that' there's currents or wind. Well, 

there must have been some wind because they went sailing 
so maybe if it was light like a leaf it would get blown 
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• all over the place because an 'empty coffee cJan would be 
pretty light I would imagine. I think if th^^y p.ut a few . 
rocks 'in, though, it might not sink and that- would weigh 
it down a bit, so that .it wouldn't get blown as fat. 
^ That's^what I would guess. 

The questions that this subject was trying to answer were 
foremost "Why didn't the can sink?" and "What was the« functiofi Of 
the rocks?" Other subjects addressed different questions, as we 
will show'. The protocol shows abandonment of several answer^ to the 
first question, then a solution to it, (there were only a few 
rocks), "and then a turning to the" second question and 'a solution to 
it, (the rocks functioned as an anchor). The sutfject did not, in 
fact, arrive at the same solution as the one found by Bill in the 
story. Bill's solution was' that the. rocks functioned as ballast * to 
keep the open can upright", and hence afloat. But the protocol does 
•illustrate most of the different kinds of problem solving strategie's 

that occur in the protocols collected. 

^ ' ' .. ■ 

Strategies in Revising a Model ■ ' . 

The subjects were using the problem solving strategies listed 
-earlier in order to figure out the meaning of the texts. We^ will- 
give examples from the protocols of each of the strategies below: 

Rebinding . The most common strategy seen in the protocols 
(e.g., in Segments 2, 5, and 8 above') involves rebinding the current 
^"slot. The strategy is simply: if a value that is bound to a" 
variable slot leads to' a conflict, then try another binding for that 
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variable. A cleat case of the subject tebinding a previous solution 
to the question Why didn't the can sink?" ' occurs in the second 
fragment. There she adopted a high-dens ity-of-water solution by 
considering the water as ice. But this solution produced an 
immed;iate conflict:. that, the coffee can was said to be floating. 
To'patch this high-density solution, she thought of another way 
(salt water) tha*- wa^er could be dense enough to hold up a 
rock-filled can. In the fifth segment the subject considers the 
possibility that the can had never been opened. This leads to a 
conflict with the fact that the can had rocks in it, so the subject 
resumes the assumption that the can had been opened. In the eighth 
segment, there was a patch of the anchor solution where the subject 
abandoned the notion that the can was anchored against currents, and 
instead decided it was anchored against winds. Rebinding involves 
keeping most of the model constructed up to the present point, and 
changing only the last variable bound. 



Figures s'-and 4 depict two of the attempts at rebinding by the 
subject: Figure 3 shows the unsuccessful attempt in segment 2, and 
Figure 4 shows the successful attempt in segment 8. In each case 
the model constructed in attempting to answer a particular question 
had an unBound slot that needed to be filled to make the model 
plausible. (We have dep;-ted the models here as a metaphorical 
image that niay not be too different from the kino of model people 
actually have.) A first attempt at binding the slot failed or. vhe 
basis of the evaluation strategies described below. In Figure 3 the 
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SLOT 

HIGH- 
DENSITY 
MEDIUM 



REJECT BINDING ICE 



REBINDING 



EVALUATION 



TREDIND 
=>SALT 
V/ATER. 



REJECT BINDING SALT WATER. 



FAIL 

TEST ASSUMPTION 
OF MODEL- FAILo , 
IMPLA'JSIBLE THAT SALT 
WATER IS AVAILABLE . 
IMPLAUSIBLE THAT SALT" 
WATER IS HIGH ENOUGH 
DENSITY 



Figure 3. Rebinding the slot for a high-densit/ medium 

(protocol "segment 2) 
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SUCCEED 

test assumptions 
of model - succeeds 
[lid on to keep rocks in ] 
test consequences of model - succeeds 
Frocks would provide a plausibly sufficient] 

1 ANCHOR AGAINST FORCE OF THE WIND 

TEST MATCH bF THE MODEL TO THE 
TEXT - SUCCEEDS 

["wanted the can to float I 




SLOT. 

FORCE 
PUSHING 
THE CAN 



Figure 4. 



.ading the slot for the force pushing on the can 
c (protof-ol segment 8) 



second binding also./failed leading to abandonment of that particular 
model. in Figure 4, however, the , rebinding succeeded and the 
subject decided that the entire model was plausible. 

\ 

Questioning a Default Interpretation . When subjects are not 
getting anywhere, they often begin to question their default 
assumptions. This can be seen most clearly in the first segment, 
"where the subject considered changing her initial default 
assumptions that a)\his is the real world, b) it is a standard 
coffee can, and c) these are normal rocks. Some subjects elaborate 
these possibilities by creating' a fairy tale where the lake is only 
a little pond ' dnd the can rests on the bottom, or by assuming the 
rocks' are lighter. than water and their function is displacement of 
water. This is an - important problem solving strategy, because 
assuming the wrong default values can often -prevent subjects from 
findina the correct solution, as happened to the subjects who 
decided the coffee can was closed. 

Questioning a Direct or Ind irect Conflict. The strategy of 
questioning a direct conflict can best be seen in the earlier 
protocol on-^the' window text. There the subject had bound the "she" 
in th^ text as the person who received the money behind the window. 
However'i, when "she" went inside with the man, this led the subject 
tc queistion her earlier binding of "she" to the person behpd the 
window.' This questioning of previous bindings is rather prevalent 
in dialogues. 
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sometimes the questioning of a particular binding may only ^ 
occur through a chain of inferences that are needed to support a 
particular binding. For example, one subject had decided the coffee 
can was covered with an air-tight plastic lid. This binding was 
made when he initially heard in the text that the coffee can was 
floating in the distance. Later when he was considering the 
question about the function of the rocks, he considered the 
possibility that the rocks were lighter than water (e.g. pumice) and 
their function was to displace water. In order to displace . water , 
water had to be able to get into the can without the rocks getting 
out. This led the subject indirectly to question the earlier lid 
binding: what he needed was a leaky lid. Thus through a whole 
chain of bindings the subject was led to questidn a binding made- 
much earlior. 

Near or Distant Shift of Focus . Subjects in the protocols 
sometimes move from a question they can't solve to a different 
question. Often the new question is closely related to the old 
question. For example, between segment 2 and segment 3 of the 
protocol ^hown for the boating text, the subj^ect changed the 
question she was addressing from "Why didn't the can sink?" to "What 
was the function of the rocks?" Thenduring segment 3 she changed 
to the related question "Was the can open or closed?". Another 
subject, when he wasn't getting anywhere with the question about the 
function of the rocks, considered the mor-e distantly related 
•question "What was the intention of the people who put, the rocks in 
'the can?" By addressing a different question when in trouble, the 
subject frees himself of some of the assumptions he's made in 
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constructing his cu.rrent model. It gives the subject a ^ naw 
'perspective by allowing him to start binding variables in a 
different part of the structure (see paragraph on Constraint 
Satisfaction in Vision). 

The reason this strategy works is that the answer to one 
question constrains the answers to oth^r question's. For example, 
the subject's solution in the^ sixth fragmept that the can floated- 
because there were only a few rocks, apparently suggested the anchor 
solu^iorf to the function question. Another subject, when he heard 
the. ballast solution, answered the question cbout the intention of 
the people who put rocks in the can as follows: they must have been 
kids who wanted the can to fl'oat, and to prevent 'it from floating on 
its side, they put rocks in." Addressing different questions in 
order to constrain other variables helps the subject converge on a 
solution from a different angle. , , 

< 

Case Analysis and Most Likely Case Assignment . Often subjects 
make tentative assignments as a deliberate strategy to constrain the 
possible ^solutions so that the process will converge. Case analysis 
is the'syste"matic consideration of all alternatives possible cases. 
This is what the subject did in the third segment, where she 
considered whether the can was open or closed. Then in segment 5 
she elaborated her model by making several likely case assignments: 
that the' can was closed, that a plastic lid was used, and that it 
was empty except for the rocks. But these were tentative 
assignments-of variables; they were chosen only because they were 
the most plausible values. Hypothetical reasoning on cases (i.e., 
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choosing either the most likely case , or the case , that might 
constrain the model the most) is a standard technique in constraint 
satisfac ::ion. By j)inning these vciriables down to their most likely 
.values', the subject hoped to impose enough constraint so that the 
process would converge (see s^fi^ion. on Constraint Satisfaction) . 

Figure 5 depicts the case analysis strategy used by the subject 
in segment 3. .'There the subject tried to bind t^e lid variable in 
order to constrain her model. The firpt binding failed but the 
second succeeded at the Ifivel of the particular slot ,it filled. 
,Hdwever, the entire model failed, because it didn't answer the basic 
question about the function of the rocks. This illustrates how the 
evaluation strategies described below are applied at different 
levels in testing the plausibility of any model. 



Evaluating the Model 

The protocols showed .that subjects evaluated a number of models 
while trying to make sense of the texts. There are a number of 
strategies they applied in order to evaluate the models, and these 
strategies are linked to the conditions they used to either accept 
or reject a model. The evaluation process is a complex one, but we 
think we can specify at least four different tests that subjects 
applied -in evaluating the plausibility 'of the' models they 
constructed. The evidence from all these ' tests appears to be 
weighed together in evaluating the plausibility of any model. 
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REJECT MODEL 



QUESTION: 

WHY DID THEY PUT 
ROCKS IN THE CAN ? 



FAIL 

TEST CONSEQUENCES 
OF MODEL -FAILS 

rOOES NOrANSWER 
THE QUESTION] 



MODEL 
(METAPHOR) 



SLOT 

STATE OF 
CAN (LID) 



BINDING 




ACCEPT B>NO>NG CLOSED 



Figure 5 



Case analysis for the lid variable 
(protocol segment 3) 
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1 . The plausibility of the* assumptions and consequences of the 
model . In constructing any model, it is necessary to fill a number 
of slots in the model with default values. Furthermore, the model 
has certain consequences that follow from it. There are a number of 
places in the protocols where subjects clearlyare testing the 
plausibility of the model's default assumptions and consequences. 
For example, in the secor« segment of the protocol, the subject 
tried to test the likelihood that Mystic Pond might be salty. To do 
this she tried to think of cases of salt water lakes, and she came 
up with the Great Salt Lake in Utah. Apparently in part, because of 
the relative unavailability (Tveraky & Kahneman, 1973) of salt water 
lakes among the lakes she knew, she decided it was fairly 
implausible that the Mystic Pond was salty. She may also have found 
it implausible that salt water would hold up a can filled with 
^ recks. In the last segment she spent considerable effort 

elaborating the anchor model to see if she could think of some force 
(e.g. currents or winds) the rocks would anchor the can against. 
All of these are tests of parts of the model against the subject's 
world knowledge. They make use of the wide variety of strategies 
people have for evaluating plausibility (Collins, Warnock, Aiello, & 
Miller, 1975). 

2. The completeness of the model . Models are evaluated in 
terms of how well the assumptions and consequences of the model 
answer all the different questions that arise. For example, tne 
salt-water-lake notion answers the question- "Why didn't the caii 
sink?", but it doesn't answer the questions, "What was the function 
of the rocks?" and "What were the intentions of the people who put 
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the "can in the lake?" Thus the salt-water model seems shaky because 
it doesh't answer important questions that arise with respect to the 



'3 

text. 
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3. The interconnectedness of the model . The assumptions or 
consequences of a model are weighed with respect to. how they fit 
together-' with other aspects of the model. When particular 
assumptions are unsupported by pther parts of the model, the whole 

model seems shakifer. For example, when the' subject was considering 

s 

currents and winds as forces acting on the can, she rejected 
currents because they didn^t fit with the fact that it was a pond. 
But she accepted "winds because the people were sailing which 
requires winds. In her final model then, winds enter in two ways: 
to sail the boat and to provide a force to anchor the cin against. 
Subjects appear to put more belief in the plausibility of the model 
if the different pieces tie together in more than one way. ^ 

4. The match of the model to the text . Very often subjects 
..;em to weigh -the model in terms of how well its ^assumpt ions or 
consequences' match pactitular aspects of the text. For example, in 
the second segment the subject decided that "Sailing" on the lake 
could be "ice sailing", but that if the can was held up by ice, it 

^wouldn't really be "floating." Thus, we see a careful matching 
(Collins & Loftus, 1975-; Smith, Shoben, - & Rips, 1974) of the 

« > c 

concepts implied by the. model against surface aspects of the text. 

In making judgments about the plausibility of a model, subjects 
weigh all these different factors against ,each other. Sometimes,- 
each particular aspect of the model; may be acceptable in and of 
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itself, but taken together 'the whole thing seejns shaky. This may 
h'ave been why the ^ one subject rejected the salt-water model or 
another subject rejected the lighter-fchan-water-rocks (e.g. pumice) 
model. However, these four tests are not exhaustive; they merely 
encompass the m^jor factors the subjects expressed concern about in 
the pTrotocols. 

In the subjects' evaluation of models there- appear ■ to be a 
parallel to the distinction in science between a model's ability to. 
explain prior data and its ability to predict new data. For the 
most part in the protocols the subjects fire evaluating prior data. 
But in ,the seventh segment there is a striking case where the 
• subject's model led to a prediction that was conf iri?ed^ by referring 
to' the 'text (test 4 above).' Her model implied that the function of 
the rocks was to keep the can stationary. Then looking at the text 
again,, she found in Bill ' s " remark - a "there" which could be 
i^nterpreted as meaning "in that one place." This confirmation of a 
prediction from the model seeirted to give her much more confidence in 
her model. There is no way to te^il for sure, but this suggests that 
making a successful prediction may act to increase confidence more 
than finding a successful account of prior data., 

IMPLICATIONS FOR READING- COMPREHENSION 

In our schools we do not typically teach children what to do 
when they cannot comprehend a text. Furthermore, the strategies 
children have developed to deal with- comprehension difficulties in 
conversation (e.g. ask a question or look puzzled) do not apply in- 
reading (Rubin, 1978). At this point children need to develop a 
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whole new set of strategies, for what " to do when they don't 
understand'. It is gust such strategies that we see so ubiquitously 
in the protocols of the adults we studied. 

One failure that occurred in the adult protocols is perhaps 
revealing of what may go wrong when a child "cannot understand a 
text. One ■ of the subjects, in dealing with the boating text, 
apparently failed to make much sense of it because she tried to 
answer the wrong questions about the text. First she dealt with tne 
question "Who were John and Bill?" Because she quickly figured out 
who John and Bill were, she thought the problem for the ^reader in 
understanding the text was going to' be to figure out their 
identities, just as in a mystery - story . Bill's remark at -the end 
then violated her expectations about the point of the story. This 
in turn led 4ier to ask the question "Why didn't Bill explain what 
the rocks were doing in the can?" This too is a reasonable question _ 
about Bill's intentions, but it does not help find answers to the 
major .questions posed by the text, i.e. "Why didn't tne can sink" 
and "What was the function^ of the rocks." She did not ignore these 
questions altogether , '*but she did not focus on them enough to find a 
solution. Nor was she exceptional. Another pbject, who focussed 
on the question "What was the intention of: the people who put the 
-rocks in^the -^n," which seems from Bill's remark, to be the correct 
quebuion, also failed because the question leads down blind alleys. 
It brings up issues such as, "Who were the people who put rocks in 
the can?"^ "What were they trying to accomplish?" (e.g. catching 
lobsters or raindrops), "Were they playing some game, doing some 
job, or trying to confuse John and Bill?" These examples suggest 



that one of the most critical skills may be to choose the rigKt 
questions to focus one's problem solving skills upon. But the 
protocols do not tell us how people make these choices.' 

The theory outlined here provi^ies a framework for studying 
specific questions about text understanding.^ For example: How do 
skilled' readers formulate questions about a text? What strategies 
do they use to revise the models they construct to answer these 
questions? How do they evaluate those models? -rhese questions 
address the strategies essential for dealing with difficult texts. 
By pinpointing the strategies that skilled readers use for dealing 
with difficulties in understanding, it should become clear what 
strategies unskilled readers must learn. 
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■"CHAPTER^T' 



.INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 



Background 

« In the 1960's with the inceptionof open- 
admissions policies and more flexibility in admission 
, requirements , developmental reading programs were estab- 
lished as, an essential ingredient in^ the" curriculum of 
most community colleges and^ universities (Anderson, 
1975, Guilford, 1976). Leedy (1958) indicated that 
reading was not a very integral part of university study 
before the middle of the nineteenth century. Students 

Sr ' 

were not encpuraged to read independently, nor was there 
much in the way of required reading for most courses. 
The students were expected to attend lectures and to 
learn 'directly from professors. 

Leedy (1958) documented the expansion of cur- 
ricula in the sciences andhum^ w hich cal led for 
more independent work and adequate reading skills to meet 
this demand. Slowly, reading programs began to be seen 
as an academic need, even in the best of our universities, 
in order to avoid many of the difficulties encountered 
in vario'lTs academic fields . 
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In 1933, Buswell at the- University of Chicago , 
founded one of the first college level .reading programs 

.in the United States . Buswe 1 1^ (1937) then c ondu c^ ted 

one of the most intensive studies in adult reading result 
ing in the landmark report "Hpw^Adults Read." Harvard 
began a program in 1938, after whiizh other colleges and 
universities followed suit (Geerlofs, 1,967). In the last 
twenty years there has been a tremendous increase in the 
nvraiber both of dejrelopmental reading programs of- the 
university i^nd of adult literacy training programs. 

Paralleling the growth and-interes t of ^develop- 
mental and remedial reading at the senior collega has 
been, almost unbridled growth of junior colleges in the 
1960 's and 1970 *s, The_ increasing numbers of community 
colleges have made higher education available to students 
of varying academic promise *The- open door admission 
policy encourages students to ^begin degree programs with 
out regard to previous experience," probable academic 
success, or level of academic skills (Henderson', 1976). 
Students have, been found lacking in basic study skills 
and reading achievement (Cooke & Farrow, 1975, Maxwell, 
1971b, Cartwright, 1971, and others). The establishment 
of various programs to improve-^ study and reading skills 
has 'been extensive and is essential (Guilford,^ 1976, 
Anderson, 1975) • 

9 



e rapid proliferation of programs has created 



a, large demand for qualified personnel for the teaching 
of developmental reading coul:§es and study skills^ ^ the- 



coiranunity co^Hege and university. The*^ instructors of 
reading improvement courses are given the responsibility 

of providing! high-risk students with skills needed to 

J 

accomplish both career and educational goals (Henderson, 
1970') . Becaluse of the rapid development of these coujrses 
they are fre|quently taught by personnel whose speciality 
is in a discipline other than reading and who know very 
little about the teaching of reading .% 

There have been various -.surveys of college and.,.. 
adult readirig programs (Leeciy, 19 58, Geerlof s , 

and o.thers) . However, there has been a dearth of surveys 

.J 

assessing community college reading programs and personne 
and none have focused on New Jersey. 

Problem 

Answers to the following questions were sought in 
the literature review and from the data base accumulated 
through the survey: 

1. VJhat are the objectives for reading programs 
^ — — -for— New -Jersey community colleges? 

2. \^at are the most common materials and 
methods and technological equipment used to 

, meet specified objectives? 
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3. I'That is the relationship between literature 

research findings and specified objectives 

1 * ^ 

and ^ate rials of the survey? ♦ / • — 



-4. Whatjare the qualifications of the 

instructors? Do /they meet the standards 
recommended in. the literature? / 

..5.' l^at evaluation procedures are used to- 
improve the course presentation and 
contents? 

Importance of Study 

A number of surveys of colle^je reading programs 
^have been conducted regarding number of programs, depart- 
ments conducting the programs , materials used (Ceerto^s7 
1967). However,- there have been no extensive surveys 
devoted p^marily to .community colleges encountered in . 
the literature. " \ 

This survey on community colleges . incorporates 
'the same questions regarding objectiver, materials, tests, 
length of course, and other pertinent data that were 
reported in the benchmark study on senior colleges by 
Geerlofs and Kling (1968). In addition, further 
information, Va« sought regarding the department which 
conducts the course, the training of instructors, drop- 
out rates, and the type of course evaluation that is- 
being used. 
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Def iiiitions 



1. Community college ; a two yeaj co.rlege. 

Comrrranity college is used interchangeably ; 



with the term, Junior College. It also - 
refers to a school havinp, a termnal_twb. ^ 
year program. 

2. Reading improvenient course : a reading^ , 
^ course to impvcve reading performance . ' , 

regardless of reading level , . 

3. Lievelopment.al readinp; course ; a reading 
course designed to continue the develop- 
mental n^t .ure of the reading process , that 
is, one, can continue ro develop better 
reading skills throughout ,one 's life . 

4. Remedial heading ^ course ; a reading course 
in which remediation of specific 
deficiencies is the primary objective. 

Limitations 

The surtrey was limited to New Jersey Community 
Colleges. There were limitations as to the type of 
questions asked an 1 thfe survey format uced. 
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CHAPTER II 
''REVIEW OF TH£ LITERATURE 



Teii basic areas were reviewed: the psychology 
of reading, the goars and objectives 6f co^'p'^e roading 
programs, screening and diagnostic pro . ^es used in 
the college reading programs , the classroom organization 
patterns of college reading programs , the criteria used 
to evaluate the reading*^ program, a profile of the 
y college *"reai3ing teacher, the materials and techniques 
used in the reading programs, a reyiew of various . 
surveys of college-adult re^ .ling progrdtns , and a review 
of the literature specific to community colleges reading 

— prngramg . ^ 



Th^ .review is devoted mainly to college and 
adult reading pro ^rams^'because of the dearth of literature 
. .about ^community reading programs. It was 
-—-7-^he Sieved "tha1r-- the information on college abd adult 

reaaing programs would have .some appli'dability tince 
c many programs in the senior prog^ms are offered in ^ 
the first two years. , • 



-_rJ>L*' , 
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Psychology of Reading 
Reading instruction iii the twentieth century was 
dramatically influenced by research on the psych^ology of 
reading and inore recently by research in. other related 
academic 4iscii)lines such as linguistics (Smith,. 1959) _ 

^Spache (1956b) noted that the scientific investigation 
ofvreading and the reading process ^did not develop much 
before the middle of the nineteenth century.; 

The emphasis of thiis early period was upon a 
rather mechanistic interpretation of reading (Spache, 
1956b). Reading was considered to be basicallj?^^ per- 
ceptual act, that of quick recognition of words . '^Tliis 
could be traced primarily v to the research emphasis of> 
the, period which made attempts at understanding the 
physiology of reading. Investigations examined right 
and left dominance jof hands and eyes , -moveme^its of the 

*ney"6~"wheTirTieattiiftg^^ 



tendencies , and similar physical elements possibly^^ 
related to the reading act (Spache., 1956b). Subjects 
used-^in^-the- jinye^t ig a tions w ere aliribs t exclusively 



adults and skilled readers (Huey , 1912), 

One of the classic, studies of the period by 
Catteil (1885) involved an -investigation of processing 
tendencies of the eye through tachistoscopic exposures 
He fotind that with a fast tachistoscopic exposure, a 
skilled reader can perceive^ four unconnected letters, 



a very long word, and four or more words if they form a 
sentence. Dodge (1905)' showed that perception occurs 
in reading only during fixations, and not at al3 /during 
the saccadic jumps from one fixation to the next. 

B.tiswell (1937) in a landmark study on adult --re a d,^ 
ing conducted at the University of Chicago concluded 
that it was necessary to separate the thinking aspects 
of reading from the perceptual mechanisms that operate 
'in reading. He concluded that "psychologically, reading 
is not a complicated situation. Basically, it is simply 
a form of perceptual experience followed by inter- 
pretations of •varying degrees of importance" (p* 144),. 

His studies on eye movements in adult readers concluded- 

^ . . ^ ^ \ ' 
a vast and time- tested era of ^research oh the psychq- 

logical aspects of the reading process. 

During this erat of research, the reading -act * 
was thought of in terms of perception and in a relatively 
mechanistic way. Diagnosis of difficulties in heading 
took the form of examination of the physical and 
particularly the eye-movement characteristics of .the 
learner (Spache, 1956b). ^ . ^ ^^.^^^ — 

Remedial work consisted largely of rote memori- 
2a,tion supplemented at first by various crude laboratory 
quick exposuT-e devices, such l:lasheards. With the 
increased technological developments of the eye-movement 
.camera and refinements of the tachistbscbpe, diagnosis 



of eye -movement patterns became more refined and 
remedial work was intended to increase both the speed 

i 

and span of word recognition (Spache, 1956b), Experi- 
rnents were conducted in which subjects were trained to 
fixate on columns qf numbers, words or phrases, or on 
•asterisks or vertical lines running through the page 
in the hope of retraining the fixation habits of, the 
subjects. This was expected to transfer to their 
capacity for reading- Spache (19 S'bb) concluded, that 
"succel's in reading was considered largely a reflection 
of physical and inherited traits which could be modified 
bes;t by physical or-medical measures'! (p. 14).. 

The teaching of beginning reading reflected this 
bias that reading was basically a perceptual or word- • 
recognition task. "The use of an alphabetic njethod 
was succeeded by a rote \7ord method'. . . . The almost 
exclusive use of oral reading, or what was really word- 
calling," (Spache, 1956b, p. 15) further showed their 
dependence upon this early concept of reading.. 

Adult developmental reading was a concept which 
^fT^4--4-f^-K^^-vnn-i-n^<;— in— th6-jojoxk_^^ Buswe ll (1937) at the 
University of Chicago. He initiated one of the first 
college level reading programs in 1933. As in the ele- 
mentary levels, the primary emphasis of the early colle 
programs was 6n perceptual training which it was hoped 
would have a transfer value to the reading process and 
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on .the spewed of reading which was thought to be affected 

-- - \ 

by perceptual training. Dodge's conclusion (1905)' ^that 
perception occurs in reading only during fixatior^ lent 
itself very well to the research and teaching bias of 
the' period. 

Despite the mechanistic emphasis of the time , 
period, some very imporitant ideas were emerging which led 
to a modification of the definition of reading and a 
change in the objectives and practices of teaching the 
reading skills* -Reading had beeh considered a simplf 
perceptual process and skill Which could be taught* How- 
ever, Spache (1956b) identified four *basic- psychological 
facts which he derived from an examination of the studies 
of the period which led to a broader definition o*f the 
reading act: * -> ,H - ^-^•j^ 

1, Huey (1912) coticluded that reading was per- 

^ -\ ^ formed in a series of short, q^ gck mo vements^ 
and fixatiort^ across a pag^, not one con- 
tihuous sweep across the page; / ^. 

2. The length of the fixation pause was a 
.^flection of various factors---familiarity 



with tKe subject, material and the indi- 
vfdual's reading ability (Cattell, 1885, 
Huey, 1912) ; ^ 

There is a degree of flexibilit in the 
perceptual hal^its' of the reader due to 



0^ ' 



various factors, butr the^cular-mo tor habits 
of a reader tend to persis^:^ ijrinaiiy^.re 
situations ,(Cattell, 1937, Huey, 1913); and ^ 
4. There are other eye movements besides the 
usual forward and regressive movements .in 
the reading of materials '(Spache , 1940). 
The shift in thinking was gradual. The concept 
of reading .was becoming more comprehension-oriented, 
fhor^ndike (1917) . emphasized the idea that a facet of 
mature r^%4ing.was reasoning. The area of testing grej7 
in importance. .^Reading achievement' tests ^mp^si zed 
comprehension of silent reading as much if mot more than 
rate of reading or stcill in word recpgnitioi^ (Spache, 
1956b) . ' . > 

There wa^' av (^ues^tipning of the value of oral 
reading as opposed to silent teading in the ' teaching of 
reading. Resea,rch seemed to' indicate thkt an early„ 
emphasis upcn'silent reading was desirable. Spache 
(1956b) listed nine major points established by research 
findings in this era as follows 

,1. Children are able to read more rapidly 

silently than orally by the fourth gr ad 
■ ' (Judd et al. 1918) ; \ " - 

2. There is a tendency to subvocaiizfe; 
' ' ' 3. *Subvocalization tends to decrease with 
greater proficiency in reading; 
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4. The span of recognition is from one to two 

> 

and one-half words (Buswell, 1937)'; 

5. The span of perception in tachistoscc^pic 
exposure" 1 r adults is from four to. five 

. words of unrelated text with "an~increase^of 

^ \. 

about one word in meaningful context (Buswell 
1937); / ^ 
"^^^^;y3ie exact ^process by v;hich words aire per- 
, ceived i^^^i^4:L_entire]y clear. There are 
three possible explajnationsr^t^^ context 
^ • ^provides"' meanit^gf ul^ cue ;- the -wor3=^^^ :tl^^ 

unit; and significant; letters act as .cues 

' ^ ~ s ^ ^ 

(Huey, 1912,'BTasv7eir, 1937): 

^ . --^ 

7. Comprehension is a reasoning-. process , a 
' synthesizing "<i;horndike^, 1917); 

8, . Comprehension is largely determined by the 
•. re&de r-s-bac ck ground (Hil liard. 19 2 4) ; arid 

9., Vocabuiairy growth is related to other ct»g-^ 
nitive functions (Gray 6e Holmes , 1938) . 

Spache (1956b) noted that during the 1930-195^ ^ 
period, the"' definition of the act of .readitjg was 
extending even further. Critical flexible reading 
was encouraged to promojte evaluations of an author-^s 
presentation • Reading was seen as a means* lending 
itself to an end of new insights and itnproved patterns 
of thinking and behavior. . Researchers k^gav, to identify 



. the^need for flexibility in readi^^, to be able to adjust 

- . -% - -- . ^ - - 

to various'" Jtexts and to one*s own purposes in reading 
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if 



(McDonald, i957) 



, Reading tests were analyzed. Some researchers 



began to break down reading iTi|:o various component parts 
in order to bletter iTf\^stiga±e and understand the read- 
ing process. The gfbv:ing depehjience on the standardized 
reading tests for diagnosis., and measurement of academic 

achievement led an elnphasi^ on the reading skills 

% ' >^ ^ - 

^measure(^t,by reading tests in both research and 
instruction. - ' 0 . 

Sbva^ insigh^'C^s listed by Spache (l^^Seb) derived 
from^'thd research of this^^pjericd were as follows: 

If Verj litt^rfe is underSiood about the mental_ 
processes involved in reading for different 

ur^Ojses ot hox^ to promote the growth ,of the 
skiirs^ne^res^ry for flexible reading 



h^^-z "^^ ^^24.^- 



(HdDonald, I963a4-4^5i3^7^ 

.2. There may be a marked relationship betweeiT^— - 
the reader's ability to associate words and 
ideas and his rate of learning (Bear 6e 
Odbert, 1940, Traxler 1934) ; and 

3. The factors most frequently identified in 

relation to reading were vocabulary, intelli- 



gence,^ the ability , to see^verbkl relation- 
ships, and perceptual, verbal fluency c 
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(Wrights tone, 1940). 
Spache (1956b) stressed that as reading instruc- , 
tion emphasised training in how to think, succesfe in 
reading was gradually seen to be markedly affected by 



, the attitudes, feelings, prejudices, and general adjixst- 
tnent of the reader, This concept of viewing reading as 
one aspect of the total growth of an individual character 
i^es the current psychological explanation of reading 
(Olson, 1940).. 

In the 1950/ s, l960's, and 1970 's, there was a 
tremendous proliferation in research into the reading^ 
process in all aspects of readings A relatively new 
development in the f ield wa,s the increased interest in* 
/ mpdel building and reading theory. 

Other academic disciplines were contributing ,to^ 

the understanding of the reading process. Disciplines-^ 

, , , * - ... - - 

-.-such^.as linguistics provided additional frameworks for 

" pr esent" res ear ch"and"have— adde d^a"'gre:ateT^ dep th^^and 

dimension to many of the proposed reading models and 

theories. • 

Williams (1965) questioned the applicability of 

*spme of the research presently being conducted, whether'. 

or liDt it -was. goipg to contribute to the pedagogy of .the 

teaching of reading, and whether thete is not so much 

research being conducted that. we are presently getting 

timinishing returns for the amount of the research that 
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is being done. . ^ " 

Goals and Course Objectives 

Buswell; who engineered the reading program at 

the University of Chicago in the 1930 's and who conducted' 

a landmark study in the understanding of eye ifovements 

in adults' (1937) , clearly identified reading as a per- -~ 

ceptual act and spearheaded the developments and focus of 

adult reading on to perceptual training. Buswell (1957) 

explained that: 

the unique characteristic of reading lies in 
its perception rather than comprehension. 
Comprehension is an overall factor, that applies 
to listening and thirtking as well as .reading. 
The new element encountered in tSe learning 
' of reading is the perceptual recognition of 

the printed verbal system. (p. 103)' 

From the studies of eye movements by Buswell and>Judd 

and others in the 19*20 *s and_ 1930'5, there was evidence 

that poor re-^de rs ~go" about v^tiotis^" reading tasks rn "fH^^ 

same inflexible way, whereas good readers adapt their ' - 

rate and method, that is, their eye movements, of 

reading to the purpose -at hand. ^ 

■» 

From these beginnings, college, leveT reading 
programs focused their attention primarily on developing 
the speed_ of reading of. students rough the training of 
eye , movements and" perceptual behavior. Publications con- 
cerning, college reading programs were very difficult to 
find in the literature until the Southwest Reading , ; 
Conference, concerned witfi college and adult, level 

X 
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reading 'programs , was initiated in 1952. 

• Eller (1956) noted that there had been major 
c changes in the goals o'f college and adult reading pro- 

grams since 1952. The changes were in the direction of 

a l)road'e jr"con^^ a purely per- 

. ceptual process,. He felt that the concern was with the 
more intellectual comprehension skills essential to high 
level understanding encountered in college courses. He 
: : \ V I'isted the following critical areas which many college 

V level reading courses -had as gqals: " . 

• . / Iv,; critical^reading^bility r ^ ' 

\ 2. facility witii the ;Study skills; and 

^-L_^_ . \ ^3. abilities in organization and generalizatxon\ 

^3? ' Elier (1956) noted thsTt there had been a change 

in the emphasis of vocabulary development to the fceach- 

ihg of specific vocabui-ary^whlxh~ wak~~o^fTT^^^ 

^ - ^ value and more--i:eiev§nt' to^^^the neeUs of the^^tudenTts . 



Also, the semantic variation of wprds was usually an 
aspect of vocabulary development . . ^ller (1956) stated 
that another goal of study skills courses j us tv. emerging' 
was some sort of training in listening since college 
students have to learn a grfeat deal by listening to 
lectures. , ' ^ 

Instruction was starting to, focus more on the 
individual student and the concept of teaching reading 
in various content areas was taking form. The original 
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concern with the relationship between eyesight and read- 
ing was giving way to the more inclusive problem of the 
.correlation between visual perception and reading. . ^ 

Worth (1956) listed the preliminary considerations. 



for setting up a reading program in the junior college^^ 
She emphasized that the differences in planning for a* 
junior college as opposed to a university were that the 
concept of a junior college was based on service to the 
community and established to provide post-high school 
education for the youth and also for the .adult population 
of" the community. Because this involved a student body 
with a wider cross section of interests and levels of^ 
ability, Worth explained the nee^d .fof"tiivers if i^"at"i^ 
the types of reading improvement courses offered In the ^. 
jconmiun^ college'. ----- ~ . _ 

_ , Worth (1^56) wrote that certain'^queslTtoi^^ 
be ansvjexed be:^ore arrivin g at decisions concerniriK^th^ _ 
type of reading program that. would be o.ffered at the 
junior college^ These questions were as' follows: 

1 . Is there a need for a reading program 
according to student opinion and faculty 
recommendation and test results?' 

2. ' Will the program.be required or voluntary? 

3. Will it be remedial or developmental or 
a combination? 
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4.. Will credit be offered? . 

"5. Will there be fees? 

6. I'Jhat diagnostic procedures will be used? 

7 . How will the cours^e itself be evaluated? 

8. \^hat criteria will be tSsed to evaluate the 
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courser 

_ Kingston (1959) .added a number of other con- 
derations for someone interested in establishing a 



reading program. They included the length of time a 
sjtudent- was to -be enrpllfed in the program, the selectio^n 
of the students, the instructional procedure- to be used, 

/ • • ■ ' ■ - ■ 

and the cost of such a sevvice, 

i - ^ ' - 

! ' ■ — ^ ' ' % 

^ / Worth (1956) in her study presented in condensed 



Worth (1956) in her study presented in condens^^ 
forW goals listed by the^wenty-one junior colleges th£ 
she surveyed.. There were nine goals, severaJl of which 



were closely interrejffate.d: 

(I ' ■ *' 

1.^ Understanding the needs of the students 

through diagnosti c proceduresand individual 



^ conferences 

2. Es tabLishment of remedial procedures more 
closely allied to diagnostic findings:^ 

3. Making use ^of planned bibliotherapy jwhen 
the /need is indicated. - * 

4. Teaching the mechanics ^f reading and good 
reading habits. ^ 

5. Teaching .basic reading skills. . . . 

6. Teaching goo'd study habits and study skills 
. 7. Teaching listening techniques. 

6.' Improving the self-confidence of the ^ 
reader. . . the keeping of ^progressive 
retq,rds of his reading activities by the 
student. . .. 

9. Cultivation of the ability and desire to 
read widely. ... (p. 106) 
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McDonald (1957) re-emphasized the concept of 
reading that moved toward continually broader inter- 
pretations and pointed out that remedial programs at 

the college level must simMarly broaden ^heir objective>^, 

. . ' ""^^ ^ ^ 

Th^ complexity of the reading process means that a 



successful reading improvement program would have many . 
outcomes, equally complex" in their nature and consequence: ' 
Nonetheless, thi$ trend towards emphasizing indiyiduali- 
zation of thfe^ reading programs in the literature does 
not necessarily limits the goals of the program even 
though it might make it more, (difficult to adequately ^ 
evaluate the effects of the programs • / ^ 

Sommerfeld (1957) noted- that, the trends in 
college reading programs questioned the speed orientation 
still a part of many reading progratrfe • He paintl^i'out , ^ 
that speed may be over-emphasized since it is how well ♦ 
one reads that really counts, not how fast? nor how much. 
Miller '(1957) , also recognized theVdanger of over- 
emphasis on reading* rate ,* but on the other hand, she 
-warned agaii^ the problem of^the^ndividual who seems 
unable to make any material progress in increasing his ^ ^ 
reading rate because of his concern- with the-^-loss of 
comprehension. She raised the question of how to de^crease 
the fear of cmprehension loss^and yet to maintain the 
importance of idea content .in reading. Pauk (1958) also 
felt that rate should. be an ingredient p^r ^ ir e^adi n 

»» 
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^ro^gram but that it shottld be placed in proper per- 

^ '_ . _ _ 

^pective. He saw rate as a toc\ to provide greater 



J _f rexibUitx_q.4«speed by extg.DLdi.Dg._the„range ^of. reading. . _ 



Vpeeds that a st udent coiildnutilize . He' acknowledged 
.thatTthjre wtje different speeds for skimming, for 
. skipping, for ^reading varied content for varied purposes, 
Mazurkiewicz (195 8) explained that- the emphasis of 
college reading programs should be on corrective reading, 
ron the deveropment"^.oi vocabiil^aryV and on the 'critical 
_ studY^typ,e skills, no t^ on speed. 

Pauk (1958) concurred with Miller (1957) that . ' 
there were degrees of comprehension: that a reader did 
not necessarily have to comprehend all materials at the 
same level/ "The de-^th of * compreheffeion depends whether 
we tead for recreation; for background or for complete 
. understanding" (Pauk, 1958, p. 46)^. Along these linesrv. 
— -^-ul-^^-gtied-^at we musX. teach basic reading skills in 



^ terms of tthe students ' subjects . ^ He felt that many read- 
ing problems revolved around the student's inability to 

\ apply the basic skills,, rathex than their ignorance o^ 
the skills ^^ -He ^liTstied nine basic skills which apge^red 

/in tne Forty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society 
for th-^ Study of Education XThe Yearbook Committee, . 
19^8'):^ 1) voc^*bulafy: 2) inference/of words and mean-. 
inkc ; ^^). getting meaning, from a s&ntence ; ,^4) grouping 
words and phrases meaningf villy ; 5.) following written 



directions; 6) flexibility in speed of reading; 7) Tetain 



ng meaning of what .has been read; 8) organizing material 

V *and--:9r) -skinuning, ^ — — — 



JhBTQ^is a need to tK^ach these skills as a means 



for achieving higher levels of meaning rather than as 
.ends in themsel/ves (Pauk, 1958). Davis (1959) also 
recognized the' need to teach for transfer and thus to 
make the situations in training as similar as possible to 

™-x-eaLs±1:uaxjLpnsl.„_ c 
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righam (19-59) ^emphasized that instruction should 
utilize and guide toward independent student work for 
the following sequence in reading: 1) establishing 
sp^tific, purposes ; 2) utilizing experience aad infonria- 
tyion; 3> understanding organizational pattern of 
materials; 4) gaining flexibility in reading rate; 5) 
student evaluations; 6) checking as nedessary; and 
7) review. Nonetheless, it was important to offer 
opportunities to develop skills in reasoning, vocabulary 
and syllogistic reasoning; organization of materials, 
flexibility of reading rat^s, use of reference materials; 
and study skills such as previewing, ^outlining, 
summarizing , - 

Maxwell (1963a)-. pursued the line of argument 
that speed ^of reading is affected by many factors 
including the purpose for which the person is reading. 
Because' a study analyzing grade improvement by subjects 



t revealed that students who took a college^ reading cou rse 



earned higher grades in social science and literature, 

-4:h an-ar-coatrol-group^^ -but:_that- the reading- caurs a- .Eailed- 



to affect their grades in sodence and Tnathemati cs 



Maxwell 'suggested that college reading programs may have 
little relation to the skills involved in science and 
mathematics courses . ' 

She also questioned whether the reading needs 
of college freshman result from deficiencies that go ^ 



back to high school or ^ are new, need^ arising because of . 
the .differences of college demands.. She called for 
research to elucidate whether there were different skills 
needed by college sophomores, juniors, seniors, and ^ / 
graduate students and a reappraisal of the goals and 
objectives of college reading programs . • • - 

Rankin (1963) found that there was a general 
consensus that it was unwise to try to improve reading . 
rate among students deficient in comprehension skills. 
However, Rankin found that poor readers might benefit 
from speed reading at college level even before their 
comprehension ^was brought up to a desired level. 

^ McDonald (1963a) suggested that much of the dis7 
agreement is the consequence of dealing with rate of^ 
reading and comprehension of^^reading as independent or 
co-equal entities. He maintaineci that they are neither, 
but that both are interdependent constructs. Maxwell 



X19^63a)--S-upported McDonald's position that reading rate 
and comprehension level were interactions involving tlie 
purposes of \he reader, the reading^abtlitjriorf; the 
ieea€ ^ r, and the diff ie uity-e d : the mate r ial > M cBoTCTld 



(1963a) pointed out that reading flexibility was an 
essential skill for high-leyel reading. • . 

McDonald (1971) later developed , the concept of 
reading versatility over a twelve year period. Reading 

V _ _ _ _ 

flexibility was defined in terms ,of reading rate 



flexibility. Rate fle^fcibility assumed^that: a~re-aidax 

could automatically change his rate of readihg without 

changing l>is purpose for reading anc^ that directing a, 

student to read ^better would promote a corresponding 

increase in comprehension. Research has not -supported 

these contentions and has led to a naed to redefine ^ 

reading flexibility.. - . 

McDonald (1971) used the term reading vers^'tili 

to describe Che ability on the part ^of the 
reader to utilize those patterns of processing 
reading inputs whicl; 'are appropriate for the 
style, difficulty level /.content and theme 
of the reading mateirial at hand, while also 
being consonant with achieving the reader's 
. purpose to the optimum level of his physi9- 
loj' leal and psychological performance. ' (p. 
169; » 

Thus" as the concept 6f* reading becoming broad^^r, the'" 

concept of reading Qompjrehetision was being re-evaluated 

to incluvie the other variables that affected reading 

« 

comprehension. 
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— Pepper (1971) outlined the eyolution of.x the 
objectives of the readinf courses at Wayne State Uni-v 
•vewity"fri3Tn— ra4"lr" Initially;^he clasaes wre^wlunta^^^ 
non-credit, and non-retnediai^t tor the average o^ better 
reade r with no p i^o vision for individual diagno si^ s o r — 
in;atruction. The tra'ining focused on the development of 
more efficient visual skills. Exercises were desx^.ned 
to develop smooth or rhythmic eye movement patterns. 
Course evaluations indicated that the mechanical tech- 
niques -utilized-didi^increase rat e _o_f_ reading without a 
loss of comprehension for a. large number, of student:s. 

In order to meet the varied needs of a hetero- 
genfepus university population separate classes in study 
skills were added in 1943 and vocabulary development in 
1948.' .Individual atten^tioin and counseling gradually 
involved more of the staff's time (Pepper, 1971). In 
1953, the courses were combined into a reading efficiency 
Study skills, and vocabulary course with the establish- 
ment of a reading laboratory to handle students with 
Special problems. The goal of the. bas^x course, in 1971, 
according to- Pepper, focused on developing the necessary 
skills and attitudes for dealing v/i^h the range of 
colleee studies. The areas stressed are flexibility 
in rate, study^- type, reading, vocabulary-development, and 
efficient study techniques. ' , 



Crist '^1975) found that vocabulary development 
was one of the most^ pressing needs of academically dis- 
advantaged college freshmen in a ^developmental reading 
course. Shie argued that, unlike many skills these student 
lack, vocabulary build^ing is one th^y are eager to per- — 
feet. Because .of this ready-made motivation, .she ' 
recommended the use of vocabulary clinics to improve 
vocabulary. Guilford (1976) divided the course content 
of the Texas Southern reading .program into the basic 
areas^of— study ^skills., ^ comprehenaio,a.,->.and.-Vocabvl^i.y - 
development • ' 

Sp'ache* (1959b) pointed out three types of read- 
ing programs: 1) a machine or skills-oriented program 
with the primary emphasis on improving the reading act; 
2) a program^with a broader conception of reading that 
stresses insights, skills, and counseling in equal pro- 
portrbns ; and 3) clinical programs which focus almost 
exclusively on psychotherapeutic approaches. He recom- 
mended employing all the approaches in varying degrees 
according to the goals of the course. • * 

To conclude this section on the goals and 
objectives of community college programs, we will refer 
to some of the reasons w]iy it isc necessary to teach 
reading at the college level. Harris (1957) gave the 
following reasons: . - 
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1. Reading is a process never completely 

.mastered; there is always room for improve- 
ment ; [ '. 



Due to increased reading demands, reading 
efficiency and flexibility mus£ be taught' 
,at all levels; ^ 

In order to maintain a high level of pro-- 
ficiency and efficiency ^in re^ading, there 
^mus-t be continuous and specific practice; 

and — r — ' ^ 



4. Tests of college students reveal that their 
reading .skills are far below their potential 

_ "and^the: Xevel^ neGessar-y-"t^ — - 

demijCally at college. 

Screening and Diagnostlp Practices ^ 
Spache (1956a) identified five practices that 
were used in identifying poor readers in college. Ho 
clarified the concep.t that the methods: used for selecting 
those pupils who needed help should be closely related 
t . the kind of hel^ available for corrective and remedial 
training. He explained that if regular classroom, 
teachers were to assume, responsibility for such tzraining, 
then gross methods of selection and diagnosis would be* 
sufficient. Thp five diagnostic techniques ^ that Spache' 
enumerate'^ are as follows: 
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>fental Age - Standards : Spache felt that 



dire Qt__coinpari sons , between-mental age -and 
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reading t^st scores were not feasible, nor' 

'is it known how ^r eat the difference must 
be to be considered critical; 

2. Monroe Index. : The average o2 the chronological 
age and mental age. and arithmetic-computation 
age were compared wi h the pupil's reading 

age. Like t;he ^lehtal^Age; S/tandard^here r 
^were possibilities for making gross errors,.; 

3. Case-study : This involved a study of the j_: 



probable causes^ o.f reading difficulty of a.. 
studerit. Spache felt that thi3'was an 
excellent method .but so demanding that it 

•r \ 

probably qould only, be used in clinics after' 
preliminary, diagnostic procedures had already 

4 

i 

been used; 



^v;^{ 4"'. Standardized tests: Probably the most- 



common method of identifying poor readers 
in college. This type of test should be \ 
used only as a crude approximation of indi- 
cating pupils who appear to be retarded ^in 
the particular skills measured by* the test. 
Spache cautioned against "using the results 
of these tests to indicate a student's 
abilities in any of a half dozen .fields of 
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. study; 



5,.' Informal inventory ; This consisted\of 




series of graded reading selectians arlv^ 
■ from a specific *H-on tent field such as 
physics, history, or psych61ogy. The scope 
of the inventory could be broadened to 
.include measures of technical vocabulary, 
auditory comprehension, and others. The 
^' strong- points of this type of inveriTtory were 
that it de^ls with materials of *a specific 
field by identifying the various levels of 
material in the content field that pupils 
can handle^ 

Spache (1956a) explained /that "aH these efforts 
together, however, do not constitute a complete diagnosis 
of *all the factors af^fecting reading success^ The causes 
of some, pupils' difficulties will, still be unknown'' (p. 
132).' 

Many of the special programs for students who 
manifest basic academic skill deficiencies operate under 
the premise th^t individualized instruction be provided 
in or;der to meet the diverse needs of the students. An 
accurate individualized assessment of the student's * ^ 
entry skills is essential so that -appropriate activities 

c 

and materials can be assigned. Drummond, Kent, and 
Pinette /(1975) pointed out the need to assess a student's 
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p^sonality~before placing him in an individualized • 
reading program. They referred' to the literature which / 
"reporTed a "dif ferent^ray of..^neeas~"for poor-Treradexs-a-s- 
compared to go,od readers baaed upon their responses to 
personality tests. 

, Druramond et al. -(1975) investigated the internal-, 
external control construct"'- as related to student 
achievement in an. individualized community college read- 
sing course'^ Thirty freshmen were identified, as either 
externally or internally oriented based upon their 
scores on the Internal-External Scale. Each student , 
was assigned an individualized reading program after 
proper diagnostic procedures evaluated his reading 
skills. Post-test results ' indicated that the external- 
,/^„ oriented students had achieved more than the internal- 
ori6n^ id students . * - ■ - 

A sensitivity to individual differences ~ is an 
important, if not 'fes'^ential. ap^titude for reading teachers 
to possess; however, student differences are only 
important f^om an instructional point of view, that is, 
if the students need to be taught in, ditferfent ways. 
"Nevertheless, significant learning .often does depend 



•'■When a studct\t believes that reinforcement is 
contingent uoon his owkbehavior , he believes in internal 
control; when he believ^ that reinforcement is con- 
tingent on chance or otheX^ people , he believes in 
external control. 



upon a modification of educational strategy*' (Drununond 
et al., 1975, p. 37). Thus, if diagnostic procedures 
6]f: persona liTy^^^^^ tro" a 

student's performalice in an -^Individualized reading pro- 
gram, >then instructional methods and materials should 

be determined on ^the basis of this type of information as 

- ' ... 
well as on the basis of scholastic information. 

Maxv;ell (l'i971b) explained that the dynamics- of ^ 

* - 

personality, mo^tivation, and interpersonal relationshxps ^ 

all contribute to and influence a student's reading 

\ 

performance in college. She recommenced intensive 
.counseling in order po change student's habits or enhance 
their chances of succeeding academically. She documented^^ 

that personality typejs correlated highly with various 

i- ' ' 

types, of reading behaviors. The only effective 

diagnostic procedure for personality assessment, accord-^ 

ing to Maxwell, v;as for reading specialists to possess 

counseling skills in order to be more effective in 

changing reading and study skill behavior.^ 

Hafner (1964) explained another diagnostic 

technique for college ..reading programs. He. indicated 

that, the cloze procedure index of a student's 

abiliyty^o read x^ith comprehension. Rankin (1959) con-^ 

eluded that the cloze procedure was a reliable technique 

for measuring readability, of a textbook or .^passage,/- 

intelligence, pre-reading- knowledge , and various components 
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o.f reading comprehension. There wer^e very high corre- 
lations with cloze scores and other measures of reading 
comprehension in both pre^ and post— tes-^einprehehs-ion---- 
scores. Hafner (1964) founcn that the cloze scores com- ^ 
pared favorably with standard predictors as a predictor 
of course grades^, and that cloze scores correlated 
positively and significantly with measures of intelli- 
gence, -voc^abulary , information, and course marks. , 

Diagnostic procedures in college rea'^ding programs 
-arfe^varied. " "Thermo St co®^^ is a 

standardized reading test. Consensus is that there is 
no one standardized test that has been developed which 
is both reliable and valid enough to measure all th?e 
variables of college and adult readers. There are' 
number of factors whicli affect reading test scores 



a 

and 



the 'Validity of test results . ^ They have been iden^fied 
as personality characteristics (McDonald, 1960b, Rankin, 
1963, Drummond et al., 1975, Mzxwell, 1971b); purpose of 
the test and reader (Davis , ,1961 , Maxwell, 1965) ; testing 
conditions (Davis, i960): attitudes of the test taker 
(Harris, 1964.); and passage dependency and independency 
of the test (Preston, 1964, Pyrczak, 1972, and Tuinman, 
1973). Another glaring.weakness of standardized tests 
for college reading improvement programs is their.'f ailure 
to measure many of the primary skill goals of such pro- 
grams (Anderson," 197'5) . Skills such as purpose', reading 
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flexibility, retention are often not measured by" tests 
.(Maxwell, 1971b). 

Nonetheless ," -S-tandardlzed -tests are_the .jnos-t^^ . 



reliablej economical, and feasible measures of group 
reading achievement that are available. Tests must be 
uced cautiously, with respect to their limited validity- 
and supplemented by information JErom them with other 
clinical diagnostic procedures that providis data on othei 
variables, s.uch as personalit^^^^lThdividual "skill t\ 
.deficiencies, and motivation. 

A~ reviev; of the standardized tests for college 
and'^^aC^t readers in the Mental Measurement Yearbooks 
revealed ^that, despite their limitations, some tests are 
.irpre^reliable , more valid, and more applicable to . the 
college 'isituation than others. Geerlofs (1967) found 
from a review of the Mental Measurement Yearbook 'in 1940, 
1953, 1959, and 1965, that the Cooperative English Test 
C2 : Reading Comprehens.ion , the Nelson- Denny Reading 
Test, and the Davis Reading Test appeared to be the most 
psychometrically sound of those available for^ college 
and adult readers. 

, Tillman (1973) presented an annotated reviev7 of 
fbur year College reading improvements programs from 1941- 
1971 and found the Iowa Silent Reading Test, the Nelson-^ 
Denny Reading Tes.t, .and the Cooperative Reading ,Test to 
be among the three most frequently us^ed. 
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Kingston (1965) pointed tot recant trends in the > 

development of a more adequate, broader/ more complete 

psycholQ^v^Q£_re.adih>g . However, he empha siz^ tha t^ thes e 

advances and developments ii*? research capabilities had 

little impact on the measurement or instruction of read- 

iijg. He noted that there is little difference between , 

the tes^ts widely used today and those of ^enty-fi>^ 

years ago with .the possible exception of measures, of 

flexibility pf reading.. He conducted , a rather crude 

study comparing^ students ' written response's to selections 

from the Survey Section of the ,DiagrxOstic Reading Test 

with the content of multiple choice items^ developed by . 

the test constructor .i He f9und that the students ' omitted 

facts deemed significant by '^the person writing thl', 

standardized, test items and tended to write general; 

statements about What they had read. He concluded by 

% 

asking, "Does the reading test test reading as the class'- 
room teacher or reading specialist .seeg reading?" (p. 
109) . ^ ' ^ . ' ,^ ^ . 

McDonald (1966) asserted that it was high time ^ 
to abanoori the constructs "of rate, vocabulary,, and'ccm- 
prehens,ion as ex. nplified by most standardized reading 
tests" (p. 218). He indicated that, instead, there- was 
i need .to have reading tests^ that poii t out Vhow well 
the- student can ach'eve his purpose for reading" (p. ' 
218). Tlie important information, that testing should • 
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provide' has to do- with the following : 

J' '1. The conditions and'kinds of reading 

materials with which a student is able to 

' achieve his purii^oses ; > ' 

2. The flexibility of the reading styl^of 

the student; and ' ' 

, : V 3. ' The. deficiencies which make it difficult/ 

for a student ^to re^ad^ effectively . 

This assumes that the selection of the testing mat^rrals 

are suitable and specific to rthe amount^i^d type of 

appraisal wanted.. It may not be ^efficient to measure 

reading performance on a single test (Kingston, 1965, 

^ ' *^ > 

Mc'^Donald, 1958a). Measurement should be made; 

undei;, conditions jwhi^h^ clearly .define the 
purpose for whicBT-eh^ ''reading i«'>eing done, 
with qui£e" dif ferent.<instrumerit:s being avail- 
able, for assuring that the several important 
but ve/y diffe,rent purposes for which reading 
is ^ done are- in fact achieved. (McDonald, 
1971, p. 17G) , ^ ' 

McDonald (1971), as Kingut n (1965) had six 

years earlier emphasized , that college reading testing 

depended on the use of the ^ame four oj: five tests which 

were current from fifteen to twenty years before and 

which measured some kind of reading in terms of the 

constructs rate, comprehension, and vocabulary. Farr 

(15? 71) in his analysis o^f reading comprehension tests 

concluded that the ^ests attempted to meas\.re reading 

comprehension as a thought-getting process wh:.ch is 



generally unrelated. to specific reading purposes. The 
tests were developed as if t.tiere was a well-known 
theoretical construct called reading cpmprehensidn. 

Spache (1969) outliiifed the historical context 
from which t^hese tests developed:, rate of reading was 
considered as a separate aspect, of reading behavior; 
training in reading rate spilled^ over into the compre- 
hend on area; practice in answering types of compre- 
hension questions will transfer to permanent gains in 
comprehension skills;, and comnrehensipnwias -thought of as ^ 
a relatively con's tan tabil it «garcl:.ess of the materials. 

McDonald (1971) re-emptiasizied that reading per- 

formance should focus on reading versatility.' This should 

be accomplished in a number of task-or^ Gated situations 

' , - ^ 

and must be supplemented with ottief kinds of assessment. 

Farr (1971) concurred .that "the only validity of any 

importance is how well test predicts a student's 

ability to perform functional reading tasks" ''p. 196). 

Nacke (1971) reviewed the various methods of 

assessing flexibility in reading. He identified four 

major issues : 

\) the. dif ficul ty in measuring' the strategies "- 

involving the cons traints of the faster 

reading rates ; 

2) the perennial problem of measuring the rate 

of comprehension when cor>sidering flexible, 
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efficient' reading; . 

3) the question whether in "the measurement pro- 
cedure , there should be variation in th^- pur- 
ppse of reading wrr in the difficulty and 
type of mater^ials; and 

4) the development 'of an index or scale so that 
the various rate and comprehension measures 
can be integrated into the cons::ruct of ^ 

• over-all reading ability/ - 
If our conceptualization of mature7 reading is to 
emph as i 2e"f lexib ility and efficiency in reading tasks, 
then^ it is lirperacive to develop ^adequate tools to 
measure the behavior. The tools presently a/ailable are 
in need of further refinement and development. 

Measuring' the competence o^ adult ' r^eaders has 
run into similar difficulties. It is unlikely that an 
adult i^eader will perform pr-^f ici^ntly when tested with 
materials outside of his functional context (Braun & 
Neilsen, f973) . Diagnostic and testing procedures must 
b.e developed to allow for adequate and appropriate and 
reliable measures to be taken. 

Classroom O r ganiZration of College 
Readin?^ Programs 

In her- review, Entwistle (1960) noted that 

requirad study -skills courses show the smallest gains 

in criterion performance. The evidence' on students in , 
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required courses indicated that required courses at the 
college level frequently inv.olved students of rather 
probationary status . - ; 

Brigham (1959) did riot concern himself with the 
voluntary nature of the reading program^ He indicated 
that class organization by groups is probably most 
efficient. Group composition should be -along the lines 
of similar achievemen|; ranges in reading and types of 
difficulties and goals. Flexible grouping patterns were 
seen as essential in order to be able to accommodate 
different rates of progress aijd more specific'' individual 
needs. Brigham recommended that the size of classes 
should range ^rom 8 to 12 students depending upon the 
relative extent of the reading problems of the indi- 
viduals within the group and the training and competence 
of the instructor, but that it is |)dssible to accommo- 
date from 15 to 20 scudents at one t^rrie . 

Brethower (1968) described what^he called the , 
cafeteria course because the organizatior|> of the courses 
was very flexible, allowing the students to come and go 
as they wished. Within liraic$, the students are allowed 
to set their own goals and define their own schedule. 
It is a highly individualized course in developing read- 
ing study skills. Students determine goals, content, 
sequence, duration, and even the details. of the teaching 
materials used in the course. The course organization 



attempts to provide the students with materials that 
they require to do their work. The bourse is voluntary, 
^^n-credit, and free. It is usually taken in addition to a 
.normal course load, w • . ^' 

Maxwell (1971b) argued ..that there must be a place 
in developmental 'reading programs for counseling in order 
to help students acquire the insights ^hich must precede"" 
and accomoany any dramatic changes in their reading and 
studying behavior. Spache (1951) in discussing trends 
in reading programs^ suggested that there would^ be a 
decreasing use of mechanistic- andldrill procedures ^ 
accompanied by an increasing dependence upon counseling 
and psychotherapeutic techniques, .Spache argued that 
the implication in this, was that the primary purpose of 
such reading courses was to improve the adjustment/of 
the student to the demands of college life, 

Ridenour (1974) "outlined the procedures and 
structure for an individualized reading and study skills 
program. In line with Mzxi^/ell's recommendation for pro- 
viding counseling, Ridenour changed the name of 
instructor to^ counselor in order to keep the, role in 
perspective. She r^ommended close contact through 
conferences and small group discussion as incentives to . 
keep students most deficient in reading skills from 
dropping the course. Ridenour recognized the need for. 
some students to have a continual one-to-one relationship 
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through tutors zz well as immediate help apd feedback. , 

\ ^• 

Anderson (1971) recognized three variations in 
how to individualize a reading program: A' , * 

1. To help__^i:he sti>ients read a textbook; 

2. To help the student with special reading 
workbooks and manuals ; 

^ 3. To'" help the student in terms of 'reading 
skill deficiencies and needs. 
: -' Regardless of the plan or combination of plans 
used for individualizing a reading program, there are 
cettairi concepts and aspects of the procedure that are 
similar: learning begins where the student is; reading 
is an independent, activity; and, .students learn at 
different rates and in different ways. Thus each stu~ 
dent's program should jie^tailored to specific needs with 
a' continual evaluation process in order to monitor the 
progress of each student. \ 

Cooke and Farrow (1975) espoused their credo: 

"We believe that individualized instruction. is the only 

\ 

\ 

viable route to meeting the range of needs found in our 
classrooms" (p. 214). They explained that most teachers 
lacked ^'the diagnostic sense" to tease out a student's 
pattern of needs and complained of the sterile skills 
materials on the market. In essence, their message was 
that individualized instruction was probably more diffi- 
cult to do well but the satisfaction that it gave was 



well worth the energy and the effort e'^^'e'nded. 

To conclude this topic of class-room organization: 
the wide variety of instructiqnal needs in college 
reading courses beqame very^ evident in the 1960 's with 
open adnassions policies and greater educational oppor- 
tunities (Schick, 1962). The trend towards in.dividuali- 
zation was noted by many instructors and researchers in 
the field. Henderson (1976) reported the wide diversity 
of procedu s, all placing themselves under the rubric -ox 
individualized instruqtipn. In a survey reported by 
Olsen and Swiss (1976) 40 percent of the cbmmunity 
colleges considered individualization ^to be the strongest 
aspect of their reading programs. 

^ One important area included in many individualized 
jirograms w,as counseling (Spache, 195^^ Maxwell, .1971, 1972) 
Olsen and Swiss (1976) Reported that 87 percent of two- 
year colleges made individual counseling and conferences 
betwe^en students and reading program staff an integral 
part of the program. Apparently with an expanding 
technology, increased attention on identifying indi- 
vidual deficiencies through standardized and clinical 
diagnostic procedures, and\a felt_need to provide counsel- 
ing services to help overcome some of the barriers^ 
causing reading and study difficulties, we are in an 
era when instruction is being developed to meet indi- 
vidual needs. ^ 

47 
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Evaluation of Programs 
The criteria used fox ,the evaluation of a reading 
^program should be seen in the perspective of why the, pro- 
gram was established and wh^it it is expected to do in 
terms of , the goals and objectives of the program^ The 
criteria should be measurable logical outcomes of the 



process being developed in the course. 




Worth (19-5^'^ after conducting a survey- of twenty 
one junior colleges, suggested the ^following four cri- 
teria in order to evalijate the validity of the goals of 
a junior college reading program: 

■ . 1.'^ The program Piust fit into the philosophy 
of -the ins titution- where it is and must 
enhance the progress and prestige of that, 
college;. ' c ' 

2. The program must result in more effective 

, liviVig and learning for the students taking 
part ; 

3. The program should remain in touch with 
research concerning the teaching of reading 
and apply all that is applicable in the 
process of the various courses; and 

■4, The reading teacher should influence the 

^attainment of the goals of the program, i.e., 
the personal qualifications of the perspn 
responsible for the program should affect 
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its degree of success. * ' 

McDonald (1957) explained that the complexity of 
reading means that a reading improvement program would 
have many equally complex ox>tcomes. This would augment 
the difficulty of adequately evaluating the effects of 
reading programs. Nonetheless, fully aware of the" com- 
plexity of the reading process , Robinson (1950) strongly 
asserted that "academic performance is clearly the sine 
qua non for the validation of remedial reading courses, 
particularly in liberal arts Curricula where by far the 
largest portion of scholastic agenda comprises reading 
or related activities" (p. 83). McDonald realized that 
there are many valuable outcomes of college reading pro- 
grams which have nothing to do with academic grade-point 
averages. Also, many of the goals of reading programs 
are not directly related to or capabie of immediate 
translation in grades. 

Regardless of the^-weaknesses of academic marks, 
they have become the standard acceDted measure o'; student 
achievement at colle^^e. Many administrators, instructors 
and students operate on the assumption uhat: there is a 
relationship between the reading programs and academic 
achievement. In fact, many of the programs were estab- 
lished in response to the influx of students unprepared 
to do college-level work. The programs were developed 
to help these students .77ho CQTild not do college work. 

49. 
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Thus it is conceptually logical for studies to make 
performance a criterion of the success of reading and 
study-skills programs. ^.One of phe difficulties encountered 
is that these studies have i?ot consistently been properly 
controlled and evaluated. 

Entwistle (1960) found" it intuitively appealing 
-that-improyed study habits would lead to increased 
academic effectiveness. The TTiterature -abounds with 
experiments on transfer of training which show that some 
very general kinds of study skills, such as reasoning, 
reflective thinking and ability to memorize can be taught 
and effectively transferred to new situations. As early 
as 1945, Entwistle ^1960) noted that it was befcoming 
clear that remedial reading--0eursB^'"a^''Th^^ 
were probably helpful. ' 

In her review of twenty- two evalu§tions of stud/- 
skills, courses, Entwistfe (1960) found that even though 
the /criteria used to determine the effectiveness of the 

courses were different , they all included a measure of 

> 

overall scholastic average. She indicated that to con- 
tinue checking grade point averages for a number of 
semesters following the course with adequate controls 
would provide the best evaluation. Other criteria which 
could be used with care were drop-out rate in the course, 
scores on pre- and post-reading tests, and study habits 
inventories. 
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Maxwell (1963a) p'^inted to a study which ; . 

evaluated the grade improv^men^t by subject and found 
that' callege students having taken a reading .improvement 
course achieved higher grade^^in social science and 
literature-^^but not in the sciences and mathematics, as 
compared to a control group, Th^kindicated a need to 
look more closely at academic xmproyCTient rather than 
at overran grade point average. ' ^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Brethox^er (1968) stated that for his cafeteria 

course the general criterion was in terms of grade point 

<^ — - - 
averages md percentagesof_5-tu^ents remaining in school. 

' — " ' * ^ 

raTobjective of the course was to help the stu- 
dents make use of- their academic opportunities. Within 
the course itself, however, individuals developed their 
own goals which might have little, to do with grade point 
average. If an individual's goals were met, then for him 
the course is a success to the extent that the student's 
oals were appropriate. The course wsLs seen as a living 
system and was evaluated in terms of what it did; change 
being one of the steadfast goals (Brethower, 1968) . 

Maxwell (1972) , interested in developing 
statistrcal procedures which would adeqiaately evaluate 
living systems, as Brethower (1968) described his cafe- 
teria cours^x. came up with Bayesian techniques. Maxwell 
stated that because of the individualizied nature of the 



reading improver^ent programs, '*even if could be sure 
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that our pre-tests reflected the students' abilities, 
and problems, it would be difficult to .envisage a single 
treatment program that would meet each of their needs, 
nor could we reasonably expect that by administering a 
standardized post- test we would find statistically sig- 
nificant changes" (p. 4). Since treatment plans x^ere 
foe ^ed on different needs, post-testing would have to 
control for this. At the present time, this is beyond,, 
they capability of ourj standardized instruments. 

^She concluded ^hat the most practical, most 
expedient measure of a program's effectiveness was 
attendance for a six-week period since it took at least 
six weeks for the average student to show progress. 
Ketcham (1963) recommended using the drop-out rate as a^ 
criterion measure of reading courses. 

Maxwell (1971a) wrote tWt' it was generally 
accepted as a foregone conclusion that if courses on 
study skills were offered to students deficient in those 
skills, their academic records would improve. However, 
she pointed out that very few researchers or reading 
programs have systematically and reliably assessed grade 
point averages in recent years. Maxwell emphasized that 
objectives should be clearly defined and specific cri- 
terion tasks consistent with the objectives of the 
program be described. Most important, r. ading programs 
should meet the needs of the individual students who 
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want help and should assist ^them in meeting their goals 
within appropriate limits, 

r Anderson (1975) clarified the importance of grade- 
point average as a criterion measure of a program's 
success *and raisedt,the possibility of excluding science 
and mathematics from grade point average in order to 
have a more valid nieasure of tlie effectiveness of the 
program. The main reason given for. excluding science and 
mathematics was because reading improvement courses ignore 
these areas. He also (suggested using additional criteria 
such as attendance, classroom interaction, drop-out rate^ 
grade point average over more than one semester, pre- 
and post- test 'gain. 

Burgess, Cranney, and larsen (1976) indicate that 
it was important to keep in mind that grade point averages 
were only part of a larger context of possible outcomes. 
They report that the actual amount of change in relation 
to grade point average would be very small, but nonethe- 
less significant. They questioned whether this might not 
be due to motivation factors, 

Farrell (1975) reported an investigation by Stelle 
Feuers in 1969 which related reading comprehension and 
kcademic achievement in a community college of Los 
Angeles. There v/ere no significant relationships 
between the college grade point average and reading 
comprehension scores as measured by the Nelson-Denny and 
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the Davis Reading Test or between grade pp^nt average, 
and vocabulary. The correlations between ..the grade 
point average and vocabulary w^ere' signifiqauu at^'^the ' 
.01 level but no^ substantival enough to predict 
academic success'A The reading comprehension ^and 

vocabulary scores accounted for less than 10 per 

\ 

cent, of the variance in college grade point average. 

Fairbanks reviewed 79 college reading programs 
to determine the factors which contributed to grade 
point averages (^'arrelP., 1975). She noted that pro-' 
grams which significantly affected student achievement, 
had a few common elements\: they tended to stress how 
to get the main idea fro^m paragraphs and. longer 
selections; how to differentiate fact jfrpm opinion; and 
how to recognize and interpret i. ferences . The program 
tended to be voluntary with no credits, lasting f'or 40 
or more hours with in divi equalized coursework in which 
the students had a hand in their own diagnosis and 
selection of materials. An interesting finding was 
that study courses were not found to be aii important 
factor in making a program successful as indicated by 
improved gra^le^ point average. , • . ^ 

Ne>^erthelcss , the majority of studies which' do 

/ 

use grade point average as the criterion' for evalua::ing 

/ 

the effectiveness of reading improvement and study 

* • ' ■ " 

skills courses do show an increase in grade point C 



average which persists over time (Entwistle, 1960, 
McDonald, 1957, Wright. 1962, Tillman, 1973, Burgess 
et al* 197.6) . ' ' 

* , The statistical design of many of the evaluative- 
studies has been problematic (Anderson, 1975, Tillman, 
1973, Maxwell, .1972, Entvistle, 1960, and others) . There 
was very little control for the Hawthorne effect, 
regressio the mean^ and 6 ther^ spurious e'ffects. 
According to some es tima tions ,\ mo'/^. than 80- per cent 
o^^'the studies dealing^with the evaluation of progress 
in reading have serious contamination effects due to 
Hawthorne and placebo effects (McDonald, 1964). VJright 
(1962) found only eleven of thirty-two studies ev^ .uating 
the relationship between reading improvement and grade 
pci:lb average with comparable * control groups. One of the 
major variables not controlled for was motivation • ^ 
(Maxwell, 1972). Maxwell (1972) also pointed out that 
the statistical design of many investigations assumed a 

pormal .distribution while the papulation was of less ^ 
^^^^ ' 

•able readers . ' 

\ An article entitled "How Much do Community^ 

\college Students Learn from their Textbooks" by Spring 
(1975) should be rf^.viewed in light of the previous dis- 
cussion. She found that over 50 per cent of students 
at all reading levels, such as the independent, 
instructional, and frustration levels as def^*^ * I by the 



Bo,rmuth criteria of :the cloze test, felt that they could 
get inpre than half of the information of Lhe ^est elser 
wher^\ When reading level in a text was related to^-the 
gra^e received in the course*, the following brerilcdown 
was found: ' - , 
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■\ ■• TABLE 1 

READING LEVEL, STUDENT ASSESSMENT OF TEXT, 
' ■ AND COURSE GRADES''^ . 



/ ■ - ^ 7 

f ■ Stii^dent says ' Course- Grade 

Reading Level N test -is .diffi- Other 

on Cloze ' cult (per cent) A B C ^ Grade 



Independent 88 ^ 14 , 47% 36% ^11%/ 6% 

.Instruction - 30 23 " 50% 337„. M 7% 



Frustration" 36 ^. 39 39% 337o- 25% 3%\ 



\ 



'^Source: .Spring, K. W. How, much do community 
college stude.its learn from their text books" Journal 
of Reading , 1975, 19, 131-136. 



Spring concluded on the basis of her data that the text 
apparently played a limited role in the course, attesting 
to the primacy of the teacher's role and other information 
sources .the student has available . 

^tine (1972a, 1972b) reported trha'X eleven of 
seventeen textbooks were written above the a ding levels 
of 50 per cent of the students who used Xhem in a 
community college. McClellan (1971) found chac of 
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twenty community college textbooks analyzed, eight had 
readability levels of 16+, Of the^^ eight, three were 
being used by students in non-academic or remedial- type 
courses. Four other texi:bobks had a readability level 
score of between 13-15 grade levels. The wide range of ■ 
._skil|.s of adult level students requires an understanding and 
knowledge of the materials used for developing coritent 

r 

and concepts in courses, 

Spring's results »75) in no way lighten the 
indictment against contmunity col,lege texts that Cline's 
study (1972a. .1972b) and McClellan's results (1971) brings 
to light. ■ , 

Profile of College Reading Teacher 
Many of the reading and study skills courses have 
been incorporated into English departments or into newly 
developed academic skills areas or reading improvement 
programs. Instructors have come from a variety of disci- 
plines with varied qualifications to teach reading and 
other study skills. 

Brigham (1959) addressed himself to the standards 
-f professional experience and* educational background for 
staff members in a coll:^ge reading program. He 'was 
specific in preferring someone with cither a B.A. in 
English or a B.S. in Education with emphasis^ --in the area 
of Language Arts or English. On the graduate level, a 
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minimum of three courses in the peychology of reading 
with a graduate degree in^ either education, psychology, 
or counseling and guidance would he desirable. Teaching 
experience at two levels an6 some background in a 
clinical setting V70uld prepare a s^taff member well for 
the rigors, of working with college studencs. 

Braam' (1963bX reporting on the professional ^needs 
o,f the- reading teacher at college adult levels of 
instruction noted more personal qualities and attributes 
.that he felt would mak^ a good reading teacher, . These 
were as follows: 1) to like children or students; 2) to 
understand and accept students with all of their strengths 
and weaknesses and sometimes irritating ways; 3) to enjoy' 
working with people; 4) to.be curious; 5) to remain 
flexible; and 6) to be enthusiastic about teaching 
reading. 

The professional training of a reading teacher 
should be in line with the recommendations of the 
Committee on Profes3ional Standards prepared by the 
International Reading Association. It. would involve 
coursework including tljieoretical as well as practical 
laboratory or practicuiti experiences A professional 
reading teacher must possess a sound" understanding of the 
reading process, hop<^ fully » as result of the training 
and experience (Braam, 1963b), 
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In an imte^esting study, by Kroetike (1971) survey- 
ing the importanc^oF various aspects of the training 
procedures of readi^^^^^p^ecialis ts already in the field, 
the specialists ranked the ^following areas of knowledge 
or specific skills in which they should be most thoroughly 
informed in order to operate most (Bf fectively|: 1) 
psychology of reading; 2) psycholinguis tics : analysis 

of words; 3) phonics and ^ph enemies ; 4) ^ individualized 

s 

reading procedures'; 5) linguistic structure of English; . 
6) grammar of English iarfguage ; 7) study-type reading; 
8) paragraph organization; 9) programmed procedure.^, and 
10) initial teaching alphabet. 

Teaching experiences, laboratory teaching experi- 
ences, and inservipe training were all considered very 
im.portant aspects of their repertoire of skills and com- 
petencies with which the reading specialists functioned. 
Those v7ho had the teaching experiences felt more comfort- 
able teaching college level reading th^n those who had 
not had such experiences . Kroenke (1971) from the basis 
of his study raised several questions concerning the 
importance of course, work in literature for children and 
youth and statistical procedures and methods of educa- 
tional research because of their ratings at the bottom 
of the list.' He also questioned whether linguistics 
should be a part of the program for preparing reading 
specialists . 
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Schnell (1974) in a survey of community college 
reading teachers came up with the following profile of 
the average reading teacher: female (76 per cent), over, 
forty^-five years^ of age (49'?6 per cent), teaching both 
reading classes and laboratory sessions (51 per cent) , 
does not use a workbook (85 per cent), works with mo or 
fewer students per semester (63 per cent), and gives 
individual help if needed (69 per cent). The survey 
(Schnell, 1974) indicated that on the average, community 
college reading teachegrs were highly educated: 99.94 
per cent hold masters degrees or higher and 51 per cent 
hive more than twenty-five graduate credits in courses 
on reading. This training is based largely in clinical- 
diagnostic settings (49 per cent)^,.and was excellent^or 
adequate in preparing them for the* job (81 per cTent) .• 
The average teacher had been teaching ac least eight 
years v,82 per cent) . ^ 

The most important course work was thought to b 
in the areas of-^' psychology- counsel Lng, content area read- 
ing and study" skills, language-psycholinguistics , how to 
give workshops and the internship. Schnell (1974) con- 
cluded that nearly alx the teachers surveyed felt that 
former experience was more valuable than coursev;ork. 

Fry (1-964) maintained that the best way to train 
teachers for , a reading improvement course, was to give 
them a reading improvement course. He also reconiinended 
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carefully supervised practice teaching. 

- Otto and Smith (1973) emphasized that the adult 
reading teachers need .to know most of all how to teach 
reading. This would involves undets tanding the ultimate 
goals of reading instruction, being familiar with a wide 
Variety of instructional materials, knowing how to 
diagnos% properly, how *:o teach word attack skills, how 
CO coii^truct comprehension question. They recommended 
the sajm^eourse work and b^sic training .in the funda- 
mentals of teaching reading for all reading teachers in 
place of the specific methods course. ^f or the various 
levels of reading: The training would emphasize the . 
following points: 

1. the skills required for success in reading; 

2. the causes for reading problems; 

3. diagnostic techniques and procedures ; and 

4. an introduction to the instructional 
materials. 

Martin (1973) called for more supervised, appro- 
priate field experiences for adult- reading teacher train- 
ing. Maxwell (1973) recognized the wide variety of roles 
and the breath of knowlefdge that an adults reading teacher 
must have to function efficiently apd well. Vavoulis 
and Raygor (1973) in a survey to determine a model 
curriculum for the training of college and adult reading 
specialists found that the respondents tended to favor a 
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pragmatic curriculum that included \courses related to 
the treatment of learning disabilities at college, back 
ground courses in the teaching of reading and study 
skills, and in individualized instruction and educa- 
tional practices. Interestingly enough, despite the 
present trend, low priority was given \to the. areas of 
counseling, language arts, and special! education . 



Materials and Techniques of College 
I Reading Prop;ralns 



Mechanical devices, programmed iVistruction work 
books, and other special materially and techniques have 
been used for instructional purposes for Inany years in 
college level reading programs , There is^no strong 
empirical evidence indicating that the use\ of such 
devices, materials, and/or techniques itself enhances 
the reading ability of students. These strategies are 
always mitigated by the instructor. Research findings 
on all levels o€ reading abili*"y and the tea'iching of 
reading attest to the primacy of the teacher \s role in 
the educational process of young people. \ 

Research results investigating the use of • 
mechanical devices versus not usiii^; these devices, 
special materials, or techniques are emphasi'.iii;ig an 
aspect of the process, such as, the value of tile uae 
or non-use of materials, devices, or techniques!^ that 
has very little to do with "the actual goals of tlhe 
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reading process. Thus there are an extraordinary number. 

of spurious effects and unaccounted for variance that 

make the results very questionable. 

Nonetheless, frequently the mechanical devices 

and techniques utilized in a reading program have 4 effect 

on the objectives of the program or are utilized because 
When used properly they seem to develop skills that are 

directly in line with the over-all objectives of the 

course. For example, throughout the 1920's, 1930's, and 
1940's, mechanical devices such as the tachis toscope were 
heavily used for perceptual training in reading , courses . 
The bias of the time ^^period foc^used on developing fluid 
eye movements and improving the rate of reading in an " 
attempt to improve one's rer jing skills. Buswell (1937, 
1947), who had a very important influence on college 
reading programs, considered that improvement in the 
percep::ual aspe-ts of reading was the best way to con- 
tribute to efficiency in reading. The use of ::achisto- 
scopic devices i common 'sense if the goals of a 
reading program were concerned with developing perceptual 
processes^. 

There .is very little experimental evidence indi- 
cating what materials „ mechanical devic<ps, or instructional 
'techniques are superior. The common assumption under- 
lying this dearth of research is probably due £n part to 
the concept that different people react differently to 
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reading process. Thus there are an extraordiniry number 
of spurious effects and unaccounted for variance that 
make the results very questionable. 

Nonetheless, frequently the mechanical devices 
and techniques utilized in a reading prog'ram liave an effect 
on the objectives of the program or ar^ utilized because 
when used properly they seem to develop skills that are 
directly xnTTin^^wrthT tKe^^'over^ objectives of the 
course. For example, throughout the 1920 's, 1930 's, and 
1940 's, mechanical devices- s:^ch as the tachis toscope were 
heavily used for perceptual training- in reading courses/ 
The bias of the time period focused on developing fluid 
eye movements and improving the rate oC reading in an 
attempt to improve one's reading skills. Bus\^ell (1937, 
i?47) , who had:a very important influence on college 
reading programs, considered that improvement: in the 
perceptual aspects of reading was the best way to con- 
tribute to efficiency in reading. The use of tachis to- 
scppic devices made common sense if the j^,oals of a 
reading program were concerned with developing perceptual 
processes . 

There is very little experimental evidence indi- 
cating what materials, mechanical devices, or ins tructicna] 
techniques are superior. The common assunption under-^ 
lying this dearth of research is probably, duo in part to 
the concept that different people react differently to 



different materials, mechanical dWices. or instructional 
techniques. Another^reason is probably due to the diffi- 
culty in properly, measuring the effects of the materials 
in relation to other materials etc. \^ 

The reports of _ special technique's that various 
instructors have employed with considerable success in 

the teaching of reading at. the college levk wil#not be 

\ 'V 

reviewed. The reports are too numerous and,\ frequent,l,y , 
the success of the special technique is due 
' interest and soiae personality quality of . the instructor. 
A proper 'evaluation of these reports would be to\) diffi- 
cult--the reports themselves are anecdotal and/or\do not 
lend themselves to a rational assessment of their merits: 
Thus mechanical devices and workbooks will be reviewed. 

Mechanical Devices 

Mechanical devices have as their priniary purpos'^ 
the improvement of the rate of reading through perceptua 
training (Geerlof s . 1967). Transfer between perceptual 
operations and the more general skills for comprehension 
is assumed to take place. Gilbert (1959) found a lack 
of transfer of eye-movement training with tachi's toscopic 
devices to reading performance. Interes C Lngly enough. 
Holmes (1965) found that at the college loveL only 9 per 
^ cent of the variance in speed of reading was accounted 
for by such perceptual components as span of recognition 
and fixations. 



In a review of twelve investigations meas.uring 
non-machine reading courses against machine reading 
courses, eleven of the twelve groups within the studies 
which received non-machine training equaled or surpassed 
the groups receiving, machine training in the improvement 
in the rate of reading (Karlin , 1958) . ^ 

Various mechanical devices have been reported. in 
conjunction with college reading improvement courses. 
Geerlofs (1967), Leedy (1958) , and Andrews (1956) noted , 
the use of tachistoscopic devices, directional attacl/ 
control instruments, and accelerators in college reading 
programs. According to the Geerlofs study (1967) there 
were no mechanical devices used alone in the courses. 
They were mostly utilized in a reading progran which used 
many devices. 

Gilmore (1959) found the three major types of 
mechanical devices used in speed reading training to he 
the tachistoscope, reading pacers, and reading films, but 
his article limited itself to a discussion of the 
tachijStoscope . He underscored four major assumptions 
for using a tachistoscope in a readying course: to 
lengthen the span of recognition; to shorten the fixation 
time; to instill the concept of reading .by phrases; and'' 
to provide the inherent motivation peculiar to mechahloal 
devices/ Gilmore was quick to point out the dis- 
advantages as well: there is no opportunity to read 
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continuous text so, the reading is unnatural; there is 
very little commercially available material-, and it is, 
difficult to use for. group instruction. He quoted a 
review of the use of the tachistoscope as a reading 
device by Sommerfeld: 

The principal conclusion to be drawn from this 
survey of research is that no significant rela- 
.tionship has been found between measures of 
tachistoscopic span and the measures of reading 
ability employed. It follows by implication 
that quick exposure training, in and -of itself, 
cannot influence the process of reading except 
as certain secondary factors, such as motivation, 
are involve^d'. (Gilmore, 1959, p. 56) 

Gilmore (1959), nonetheless; concluded that it was 

quite possible to understand this in light oC the fact 

that the tachis toscope had not been used to the best 

advantage in the typical college reading program. 

Johnson (1959) advocating the use of reading 

•pacers concurred with Gilmore (1959) that the effective- 

• ness of a reading improvement device will vary greatly, 

depending on the resourcefulness of the person using it. 

Johnson based his entire argument on the assumption that 

attitude is almost everything and to improve a poor 

reader's speed is to improve his attitu'de (p. 36). he 

quoted no research to back up his position. 

Carroll and Thelb,etg (1959) were more thorough 

•in their pres.enLa tion of readinp, f ilm.s . They listed 

seven ways by which reading films were assumed to be 

able to improve an individual's reading rate: by 
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decreasing the number of regressions; by reducing the 
length of fixation; by increasing the span of^ recognition; 
by perfecting the return sweep; by prompting more 
rhythmic saccadic movements; by decreasing subvocali- ' 
zations; and by increasing motivation.. Carroll' and 
Thelberg reviewed the various limitations: the diffi- 
culty of individu^llzTng instruction; good readers do 
not tend to have rhythmic eye-movements; and the films 
provoke headaches • The justification for the use of the 
films was purely anecdotal. 

Perry (1959) warned against using devices that 
focused primarily on the mechanics of reading because 
of the difficulties of transfer, However, he noted the 
^usefulness of some of thfe mechanical exercises and the 
motivating aspects of using gadgetry. Brigham (L959) 
also cautioned against the over-use of machines bucause 
of the possible danger of emphasizing the mechanics of 
reading to the de-emphasis of better thinking skills that 
are basic to reading and study improvement. Brigham 
(1959) f'^lt that the development of reading in different 
'kinds of text materials, newspapers, magazines, 
recreational materiaiy, workbooks, a? well as a variety 
of mechanical devices , and a teacher usinj'^^ various ^ 
techniques, -ive <\ program a range and depth of purpose 
and applicability to most stuclcnts. 

^ • ! 
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Courtnfe/ (1966) reviewed the rise of instru- 
mentation in reading and concluded that tbp.c was general 
agre'2nient as'to'th-^s placa and ef f ectivencss__Qf--4^ivs±rt^- 
ments„jLn^thfr"re■ading program. However, fhe various 
studies reviewed by Courtney and others before him do 
not indicate that there is any greater improvement in 
reading skills, speed, or comprehension through the 
inclusion oi mechanical devices in a reading program than 



is achieved 



through other techniques. Courtney (1966) 
outlined the -ecurring theme of the literature- any kind 
of controHled reading device improves reading ability 
hut no morel than any other method or material; the _ _ 
mechanical devices provide motivation ; ^ and it is probably 
the motivation that accounts ^ror the^reading improvement. 

Still, nr;wer instrumentation has become more 
available. Tne use of computers, television, tape 
recorders are being used more .in the teaching pf -eadihg 
at all levels of instruction (Kahn, 1976). Even the 
most ardent admirers of eaclting hardware usually con- 
cede that it w:ll not likely result in complete automation 
of reading instruction. There is reason to hope tb-t 
this new technology will_ enhance the tuav,hei.''s 
efficiency nnd,. ther-^by. improve the i ructiona). 
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Workbooks ^ 

Publishers, are offering more and v.xore Witeria/Ls 
for use at college level reading courses . Presently 
there are more than one hundred reading workbooks aVail- 
able for the teaching of reading in college level, yteading 
-programs (Ahrendt, 11975). The majoiLty of colleg4 read- 
ing programs make use of wprkbooks either alone or in 
conjuncti^qn jwlth o.ther^materials (Cee'flo'O; 'fit Kling . 1968 , 
Miller, 1957). ' 

-ld-gf"(1957) reported that in an^extyGnsive, 



"survey of over four hundred colleges, 55 per/ cent indi- 
cated the use of a reading^ workbook of some/kind. Some 
programs listed a singl/e workbook as basic /to their pro- 
gram,- while others lis^/ed several workboov/s . Only fifty- 
one programs did not iist any workbook at^all. Miller 



attributed this to thb trend towards greater indi- 
vidualization of instruction in reading programs. _ " ~ 

Miller (1957) identified cet tairl criteria which 
should be considered in the selection oji a workbool< for 
a rp'»ding course. He\ emphasized that |-7orkbooks si id 
be evaluated in light\of his cri teria ^ md the ob.iective.s 
of the course in whichYhey would be lised Criteria 
included the fallowing:^ type of binding, i.e., paper 
or cloth; length nnd portion devoted/ to oKercise^'; type 
of organization, i.e., amount of exercise."., degree of 
theory, types of cxercise.4, length bf book. lie 
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classified the various exercises according to their 
objectives eye-span- exercises ; number and letter 
recognition exercises;' work meaning and vocabulary 
exercises; phrase and sentence meaning exorcises; skimming 
or idea reading exercises; exploratory or continuous 
reading exercises; study or thinking exercises.; and ■ 
critical or analytical reading exercises. Also included 
was data on special features of the workbook such as ; 
removable ansv/^r sheets, standardized patterns for tQsts" 
and scoring, established and "identified levels of read- 
ing difficulty, provision of an 5.ns true tors manual, 
provision of scoring keys, provision of time-rate ppn-* 
version, tables , and provision of charts a:? visual aids 
to notiv^tion.* Also data on the extent of use of various 
workbooks from a survey erf 430 colleges was . provided . 

c 

£liesmer (1957) made ah annotated li:5ting of 
materials for the more retarded college, reader . Bliesmer 
included normal bibliographic information with a brief 
review of the skills covereo in the exercises and the 
difficulty level and price of e material. He reviewed 
a total o^ fourteen workbooks. Tnere were well over 
eighteen skills mentioned that the different books cover 
from word attack skills to higher level thinking and 
interpreting^, skills, which should provixle a dej^'roe of 
flexibility for an instructor in Jje.lectin'^ a book, for 
whatever objective. 



6A 

Ironside (1962) made a critical analysis of 
vorkbpoks published within the ten year span of 1951-1961 
Of twerty workbooks reviewed only eleven focused on 
aspects of vjord recognition or perceptual training. 
Both the'i method of developing these skills anc" the 
rationale or theory behind the method were widely 
different in the eleven bvoks . Apparently,, the broaden- 
in? of the objectives of college reading progy-ans in the 
1940 's and 1950 to include comprehension skills had 
been at the expense of the more basic word recognit:ion 
and perceptual skills . ^• 

Ironside (1962) expressed concern with the 
problem of transfer in *the training of word recognition 
and perceptual skills to ^^le re^^ding process. Tliere 
were no exercises teaching transfer. to real reading 
materials. The stucient had to make the leap himsel-f or 
have a perceptj-ve teacher who could guide him over the 
hurdle. To help overcome this, Ironside recommended 
doing word recognition exercises within the .context of 
^meaningful material. 

This v'oncern was shared by Berg (1959) . who 
stated that one of the primary purposes ol: the reading 
•improvement programs was to pr^ent a series of reading 
skills in a more or loss ' coordinated fashion. For a 
skills program to bo effective, the activity muse be 
borh meaningful and purposeful with some Und of 
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understanding as to how an exercise helps ^o produce cer- 
tain desired results. Berg termed understanding a hasis 
for transfer. 

Not only should- the transfer value of a particular 
exercise be understood, but exercises should be 
presented in such a manner from each to the next 
is seen [si::] as cumulative toward the purpose of 
the activity. (Berg. 1959, d. 116) 

•The selection of materials should include a wide variety 

of exercises that illustrate and give practice to each , 
pcTticular skill. 

Donna Paterson of Rutgers University in an investi 
gation recently finished examined college reading workbook 

•as to their readability, the scope and sequence ol" their 
reading skills,, and cielr topical interests. She found 
that vorkhooks tended to be either theoretically or » 
prc'^ctically oriented, not both. 

Programmed learning materials have been a fairly 
recent development in reading materials at the college 
level. They have been an important development in the 
individualizing of programs and have an extensive 
theoretical background based primarily on laboratory 
procedures us'ed to shape the behavior of pigeons (Kahn, 
1976). Programmed instructional material? are not 
dependent necessarily upon use with mechar ical devices 
(Kopel, 1965), N^yeh though the rtimulus-rt^t^sponse paradigm 

' of mcc>t workbooks is the basic paradigm ol' mo*^,t in^portant 
programs (Kahn, 1976).' The main characteristic of these 
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materials is their organization pattern of short, 
sequential, self-correcting units. 

The programmed' reading workbooks focus primarily 
on vocabulary development (Fry, 1964), prefixes and roots 
(Brown, 1964), and the other basic reading; skills ,\^he^ 
instructional paradigm of these materials are fairly 
limited in application. They are not independent systems 
of instruction and should function mainly as drill-and- 
practice systems to reinforce association and concepts 
previously taught in classrpqmJnxeracticn-^CKa^ 

The scarcity of commercial self-instruc ti$nal pro- 
grams in the 1950 's and 1960 's (Rankin & Smith, 1961) has 

given way to many more programmed workbooks and teaching 

-t 

machines for college students and adults in the 1970 's-. 

There: is a surprising lack of textbooks for college 
level reading courses. The materials used in most college 
reading programs are a conglomeration of workbooks , mechani- 
cal devices, and content course textbooks. There is little 
empiricial evidence indicating the superiority of mechanical 
devices over other techniques or methods of ins true tian in 
the teaching of reading. Yet, there is general agreement as 
to the place and motivating Impact that the machines have in 
a reading program at the college level. Liero is a dlsparit 
in the literature on the acuual use of workbooks". IlillcM 
(1957) reported in r survey of 400 colloj^es that 88 per 
cent indicated that a workbook was used in the reading 
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or study skills program while Schnell (19'74) in a survey 
of cornmunity college reading teachers found ^:hat 85 per 
cent indicated that Zhey did not use a workbook in the 
reading courses that they taught. This discrepancy may 
be due to the different targets of the two surveys'-- 
colleges and community colleges; an indication of a trend 
away from the use of workbooks in the 1970's; the emphasis 
of Schnell 's survey j^as_on„Andt^vidu. reading' teachers, 
not on the entire program. Nonetheless, there were 
a wide variety of different workbooks" in use with varying 
skill exercises. Ths selection of a workbook for a 
course should inv^olve the consideration of some objective 
criteria. Various riteria were suggested m this review. 

Survey of College Developmen::al 
Re ading Programs . 

In interpreting the data from sui'veys , it is 

imperative to put them in the perspective of the trends 

of the historical context in which they \Hire completed. 

In the 1950*s, professional groups concerned with reading. 

in the .upper levels were formed, most notably the National 

Reaj^ing Conference. Surveys during the period showed a 

gradual growth in special reading programs (llili, 1971). 

The most common upper level reading prog^^am was the 

remedial I'cading class '^or program: colltj};c ceachers 

still felt that developmental reading inr»<:ruotlon was 

a subject for the high school while high school nonchcrs 
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relegated the subject to the elementary level. Mor 
and more reading rate improvement courses and reading- 
study skills centers integrated their functions during 
the late 1940 *s and early 1950 's. Also, the developmental 
reading skills classes were beginning to appear with 
increasing frequency (Hill, 1971). _ 
^--H14-L report ed"^tliat under close scrutiny in the 

0 

secondary school th^ classification of the various pro- 
gram types, such as developmental, remedial, rate-study " 

It 

skills, did not always indicate distinct programs. In 
fact, developmental classes, remedial programs, and 
rate-study^ skills' centers tended "to overlap considerably 
in curricula, objectives, materials, and methods 
employed. . . . There appears to be greater variation 
in program names than in program content and operation** 
(Hill, 19 71, pp. 2/*, 26). Hill emphasi zed that Coo fre- 
quently "the availability of instructional materials 

c 

tends to shape if no^ dictate program curricula and 
instructional procedures regardlebS of the name or 
objectives of the program" (p. 26). 

ihus , there are severe limitations on the informa- 
cion that is derived from a survey. It must be assumed 
that the stated objectives of a program are che j^oals 
that one pursued within that particular program. Similar 
objectives among varijus programs does not necessarily 
indicate similar instructional methodolog^y or simi lar 
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materials. Other limitations, include the dubious 
accuracy of measurement devicer. (McDonald, 1971, 1965, 
1960, 1958, Kingston, 1965) and the difficulty of iso- 
-lating cause and effect variables without: undue con- 
tamination in the intejpretationioi-^the data. Thus . 
surveys more than anything else tend to indicate trends 
and overall devei.opments in the teaching of reading. 
They. should not be used to prove the efficacy of one 
particular method, material, or test. 

Causey (1956) completed a comprehensive survey 
to determine the development of reading programs in 
colleges and universities in the United St:atas, Of^ f ive 
hundred and seventy-five colleges replying to the question 
naire, four hundred and eighteen reported reading improve- 
ment programs in progress as compared. wit:h t\70 hundred 
sixty-eight a year earlier. Enrollment in courses was 
reported as 57,05 2 students as compared V7lth 33.A31 a 
year earlier. Causey's survey determined the titles of 
courses (Reading Improvement, Developmental Reading, 
English, Reading Laboratory), the departments responsible 
for instruction (English, Education, Psycholo.gy, Read:.t«^ 
Clinic, Communications, Humanities), uhe lenj^th pf the 
courses (more than IS-weeks, 18 weeks. I') weeks, 12 -^^ 
weeks, 10 w^eks , >9 weeks, less than 9 weaks) . the amount 
of credit given (5 hours, 3 hours, 2 hourr; , L hour, no 
credit), *J:he number of classes per week, .^nd the various 
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workbooks and instruments , used . 

Andrews (1956) in one of the very few surveys in 
the literature reporting solely on junior college reading 
programs foimd that his request for information about the 
techniques used to teach reading was interpreted as being 
a request for a list of equipment and other materials 
used. Items of .equipment and other materials that v^ere 
reported were in order of frequency the following: 
textbook/manual, tachis toscope , .accelerator^ reading 
films /and tape recorder. The pijocedures and types of 
exercises reported were in order of frequency the follow- 
ing: individual work, frequent timed reading exercises, 
frequent comprehension tests, lecture/discussidn, 
vocabulary development work, eye-movemenc exercises, and 
some others. He concluded from his survey that the 
typical junior college program^ q 

utilizes some sort of textbook and manual or 
workbook, which generally are. combined, involves 
some explanation and discussion of the problem 
of reading improvement, uses frequent timed 
reading exercises, and utilizes a tachis toscope 
and reading accelerator. (p. 114) 

Woods (1957) reported a survey of college reading 

improvement programs in institutions offering teacher 

training in Wisconsin. Over 600 individuals were , 

enrolled in college self-improvement reading programs 

during the fitst semester of the 1955-1956 school year. 

There were approximately fifteen students per class. 



The classes were both voluntary and free of charge and 
lasted about AO hours in duration. The instructors v;ere 
recruited from a number of departments among the various 
institutions. In addition to the speed and comprehensio-' 
aspects of the reading program, a majority of them 
included vocabulary and study skills in their curriculum, 
Tachis toscopes , reading rate controllers , workbooks , -^nd 
reading films were the most frequently mentioned 
instructional, aids. 

Leedy (1958) compiled an extensive, survey -of 
ninety-two colleges and universities with the ques^ony. 
naires completed by the directors of the reading improve- 
ment programs. The range of the length of the reading 
programs was from eight hours to ninety hours with a 
median of twenty-eight hours. The use of mechanical 
devices was reported by the majority* of directors, 
especially the tachis toscope and various types of 
accelerators. A number of those surveyed indicated that 
they developed many df the materials used in their 
courses. Eighty-eight of the ninety- two respondents 
indicated the use of standardized reading tests in the 
diagnosis and evaluation of th'qir students* performance. 
The tests most frequently used were the cloo^crarivo 
English Test: Reading Comprehension, Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Iowa Silent Reading Test, Nelson Denny Reading 
Test, SRA Survey, and California Reading Test. Over half 

so .. 
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of the programs reported used informal toasting procedures., 
Leedy, putting his survey in a historical perspective, 
noticed a shift in emphasis from mere speed In reading 

toward the improvement of comprehension, flexibility in 

\ ' 
\ « 

reading, and study-skills and vocabulary - traininp, . The 
concept of reading improvement at the college level was 
broadening to include a developmentjal aspect from which 
all'students could benefit. 

Colvin (1961) investigated tho nature, extent, and 
trends in reading programs and services xor students in 
the seventy-five accredited colleges. and universities of 
Pennsylvania during the academic year, 1957-1958. He found 
that the typical reading program was under the aegis of 
the Guidance and Education Departments andw^s called 
either Developmental 'Reading or 'Reading Improvement. 
Classes met one hour weekly for one semes t:er of about 
fifteen weeks . Standardized reading test:*: were used in 
the selection of students even though the course was open 
to all underglraduates as a non-credit course. The program 
\ focused on a skills-drill approach to readinj^, speed, 

comprehension, vocabulary, and study skills. Standardized 
\ testing and informal prqcedures were xised in the * 
diagnosis and evaluation of students. IVo or ^aree 
\ commercia*! reading manuiils or workbooks wore used for 
practice on speed and comprehension. Le^-s than ten per 
cent of class time was-l devoted to machinery. In that 
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time, the reading accelet-ator and the tachls toy cope' pre- 
dominated. Course evaluations v;ere done j^ir'^^aLly through 
standardized reading tests. Colvin found that the 
greatest weaknesses of most programs were the lack of ^ 
time and personnel, and the voluntary s.tatus of enroll- 
ment • * 

From the data of this survey, Colvin (1962) 
constructed an hypothetical "ideal" college program. 



Colvin was careful to detail many different aspects of/ 
the program including the staffing, training of persq^nel, 
credit-s tatus , objectives, materials, methods, currigulum, 

and evaluation procedures. Some of his developments are 

li 

relevant to this sjarvey. They are the fallowini>: 

1. The director and staff are trained through 
graduate courses in reading; 

2. A- basic objective of the program is to 
improve reading and study skL Lis ^ according 
to individual needs rather than to promise 
academic success as a result of the course; 

3. Materials 'i .elude mechanical devices 
(tachis toscope , film projectc^r, and rate, 
controllers) , var 'ous graded workbooks , a 
selected library; 

4. The method is student centered. About 10 

per cent of class time is devoted to machinery 
about 60 per^ cent of class tinie is devoted 
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to practice on selected tnaterdals and 
. exercises; approximately 25 per cent is 

^ 

givensto the establishment of goals, and t 
this reaves about 5 per cent Uo summarissc, 
^ record results, and to plan; 

5. Comprehension, ^peed flexibili^ty , •vocabulary , 
and study skills, are the major areas of 
reading receiving atterrtionj ' 

6. Evaluation of a student's progr.ess is d 

^ 3 • . 
continual process and can be seen over-all 

through pre-course ajnd post- course reading - 

tes tF ; and 

' 7, Tliere are five class hours a week with credit 

and normal charges. ' ' . - 

> 

Lowe (19^2, 196:^) made a surve.y which had as one' 

of its purposes the determi*iation of the number of ' - . 

colleges and universities of the Btate of Virginia 

offering reading improvr':ient programs* IVenty-eig!) t 

institutions reported that they offered such program*^ 

with a considerable variety of workbooks , .machines / 

tests, and other materj,als being Used. Lowe»(LV63) 

♦ 

found ^that the que tion most of the res pendents of the 
questionnaire wanted answered d<aalt wi'ih what method, - 
miterialV machine, or test to* use Un a college reading 
program and how high a reading rate ojie could <1-tcain. 



^Tlmrston (1965) conducted'a survey in Louisiana 

and^Hiss issippi of .pradominaLely white, both s^ate ayd 

- . - . I 

private institutions af higher learning*- He fou^nd no 

\v . * - • - - ^ ' ' ' ■ ' I 

Qo^sist^ncy in .any phase *of the 9ollege rt^ading programs. 

He noticed a tendency for prograjns direQtad by rea'diing 

personnel t& u^e a*, variety of methods and. materials ^whlle 

those 'without Backgroundsr in, reading used less flexible ^ 

^ . / • ' • • ^ " ' ^' . ^ I ' - 

'Hietho*^«5 andc.mo,re; **p^cka^ted pr^ - i 

. Geerlofs (X96?) 'developed .a questionnaire in; 

order to dptertxixne the i^elationsh' j bet\;een the objec- 
. tiv66^^ and practices* ia college ^jnd adult reading programs 

Chrpughout . the nati^i ^Jpd recommendations found in ,th|i 

literaeuf^*^ The survey included rapkirg i:he objecfivbs 
."bf the^ course., 3pecifyin| the selection procedure of the, 

students , indi6at|.ng the use of test., length of programs » 
' Che use ''of "class time, the claW$ ^si2&' . the materials^ and 

^mechanical devices used, the cost of the course, and 

ehe-ho..«work ^lre.o.c. ^^Gcerlofs concUaeU th.t .hero 
a gap between the\oty and practice in teaching reading 

at the college level*, but that in a omparis^on with loss 
\ receaf surveys thete, were si^me encouraging signs • There 

seemed to^hove been a shifting of emphasis froirt per- 



' i6eptuSl Tfaitun)^/7mtr dependbnc on maohuK^r "to -iHo 
developmenx of .comprOht^n^lon rinU the u<$e ef bookij 

' In a uni<^ue study, Seibel (I96b) conducted an 
eHtcnsive survey of-testinj^, pnnctices and prx>biemti -^f . 



junior co].leges >n Che United States,. He concluaed th*>t: 
standardized tests are widely and ^xtensively used in 
Voth public and independent junior! coUfeges . 3onie of 
the problems of the test procedure^ at \ the time of the 
Study were the lack of appropriate! norm^, difficulty in 
'iocating or selecting appropriate j:ests,ymd inadequate 
use of test information btraose ofj a lack of training 

■ ■ \ on, 

and/,or understanding of what the r^esults n^ant. There 

was a felt need by the junior college s^aff^ surveyed for 
'\ j \ 

.'additional kinds of tests to, meet some of-, the evaluation 
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needs 



Sweiger (1971) conducted |a survey of reading 



programs of junior and community / colleges throughout the 
country,. She found that the Nel/soh Denny Reading Test 
and The Diagnostic Reading Test, were used by approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the respondents. She found that 

of the twenty most popular textbooks used in reading 

- - ■ ' • ' 1 

courses, only five concentrated on reading in the content 

■ . 1 
areas and two included exercises that presented ^,ubject 

"matt'er from college disciplines in a way that stydents 

would find when enrolled in the actual courses, i 

Fairbanks and Snozek" (1973) found in thciir 

survey -that 3 2-^ pf— cent of the students " -tlcipaitiny, ' 

in college readinp. programs entered voluncnrLly. | Forty 

.per cent of the two year and 28 per cent of the Cjour 

.year colleges considered individualization of instruction 
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to be the strongest Aspect of their readings programs . 
Individual counseling and conferences bet\^ecn students 
and reading program s taf f were inclnded in the program of 
87 per cent of the schools surveyed^^ . — ' 

Comments on Comrnunity College 
R eading Programs' 

Goodwin. (1971)^ reported that more than half of 
the junior colleges in his nationa]^_^xja:-voy^ -require that 
only-s tudents" who are labeled .as low achievers should 
take corrective courses in reading improvement. 

Evan and Dubois (1972) indicated that even with 

such widespread implementation of reading programs at the 

junior college level very fev; of the programs were being 

evaluated. They ^Moted statistics that es- tina ted ^^up to 

75 per cent of the low achievers admitted to junior/ 

community coll-eges withdraw during their first year. 

They sugges'ted that 

the paucity of evidence and che ijersi s ten tly 
high drop-out rate among those students enrolled 
I in r-emedial courses casts considerable doubt on 

* the ef fectivenef s of a majority of the remedial 

programs now in effect. (o, 40) 

A major factor in the success of any program is 

accurate diagnosis of the students for wh<un the cours^^ 

is iVitondod. llowtfvor, Goodwin (i'97I) fouiid ihat ov«'r 

per cent of the jiuiior college nemedi/il rcadinj; reach^*rs 

surveyed used tJ\e sLarulardized reading Iv^ I f.t vun at Llie 

beginning of the course as a basir for Lite ir diagnosis 
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1 . ' ' * 

This lack of emphasis on diagnostic procedures has led 

to a leick of Jifferentiation betoeen developmental and. 

remedial reading. courses at the junior college leyel 

(Evans & Dubois, 1972). Individualization of instruction 

is difficult without a clearly defined starting ppint and_ 

X^targf^t area. Thus many_cours^s- in junior college reading 

programs have a preselected group of skills to be ... 

learned and. mriterials that p.urport to teach those skills. 

\ . * ' 

The a eas generally include comprehension, reading rate, 

and study Skills. 

Evans\^d Dubois (1972) indicated that multilevel 

materials were the cor^moh basis for the courses . 

The usual procedure ^^s to assign each student 
a starting level babed on his survey test 
score - . - and. the j proceeds through presented 
skill sequences. (p. 40) * ^ ^ 

Evans and Dubois (19/2) called for a more rigorous 

more responsible diagnostic pi?oc*2ciure and guidance and 

.counseling services for evaluating the various types of 

low ability s'tudents in o^-der Co be able to selecc only 

those appropriate for th& aX/ailable programs. They 

differentiated between students with low mental ability 

and those who have a measufable gap between demonstrated 

al?ility and^estirpated potential. They advocated ins true- 

tion which is aimed at particular weaknesses, not at 

grade levels and skills sequences. One of the primary 

differences betx^een college and community college rea^H'ng 
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prog^aCkS is that college programs are able to focus 
more on developmental aspects of the reading process 
while junior colleges must concentrate tbeir energies 
.on remediating deficiencies in the reading process. 

'Community and junior college piograms are based 
on limited empirical research of the current practices 
and their effectiveness in helping the low achiever. 
It is a heavy responsibility to be expected to meet the ^ 
needs and solve the problems of a? low ability, high- 
risk students. Many programs have been established with 
this goal in mind. Evans and Dubois (1972) suggested' 
"that this is an unfair task and the programs must begin 
differentiating b^ecween students who are of low mental 
ability and those who are "underachievers . " They recog- 
nized that students with 16w mental ability may not be 
helped by short term intensive courses in reading or- 
Study skills and thar ,.^se remedial programs should be 
required of the "underachievers . " TRey did not address 
-themselves to -the problem of the students with low 
mersured mental capabilities who are now a large pro- 
.portion of the. students entering community colleges 
through the open-door policy. * - 

No association or journal speaks directly for 
community col'lege reading programs. There are no 
specific bibliographic instruments nor a comprehensive, 
professional 'jresearch matrix from whic. a coherent body 
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of related -researeh coald evolve. 

The orientation of the typical junior college 

reading teacher is pragmatic, Bot theoretical. He is 

prefe-rred to be a superior teaciier and is seldom rewax d 

for research output (Keju's tiens , 1971). 

Lacking background in research procedure and - 
organized fact finding activities, practitioners 
tend to produce descriptive, inste. 1 of experi- 
mental, research, vaguely worded reports, 
surveys of existin*^ procedures and practices, 
^.nd reports of programs that are ^'rarely 
examined in a orofessional manner<." .(Kerstiens, 
1971, p. ^ — 

X 

""Most reading studies are not well designed 
enough to study whatever problem or area is under 
investigation (Kingston & Weaver, 1967). Consequently, 
most are statistically inaccurate or ^inadequate (Ray, 
1964) . A great many suffer from experimental bias or ' 
an over-enthusiastic approach that attempt to prove chat 
a particulc • technique, approach, or program produces 
gains (Robinson, 1968). 

Braam (1963a) identified four problems in college 
adult reading research, 

1. extremely restrictive samples; 

2. no replication of results; 

3. lack of collaborative research; and 

4. absence of longitudinal studies. 

A large proportion are ^tangential or not rele- 
vant to the teaching situation (Chansky, 1964). Only 
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about 28 per cent of the research investigations dealt 
with the reading instruction process 2il se (Herber & 

Early, 1969). Most research involved surveys an^ program 

\ 

descriptions (Eurich, 1965), leavirig much of the instruc- 
tiohal practice to be based on personal judgment rather 
than research (Harris, 1968). 

-Kerstiens (1971) identified threo'^^reas badly 

\ 

in need of research for community college reading programs 

1. Tests--Even^ though the junior collie reading 
' program is'' designed for the remedial\tudent , 

rudimentary reading' skills , such as phonics, 
pronunciation, word attack, word recognition, 
,^ spelling, are often taken for granted or 

ignored by present standardized reading tests 
/ for adults (Nelson, 1965). There is need to 

develop special tests specifically for and" 
normed on community college populations; 

2. Materials--There is a dearth of studies on 
the' effectiveness and on the development of 
special materials for the community college 
pooulationt anc 

3. Programs and approaches. 

4 

Conclusions . 
College reading programs should be reviewed from 
the perspective of the historical trends from which they 
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developed. There is very little data on community . 
college reading programs per se. This review has 
focused primarily on college reading programs which often 
catejr.to freshmen and sophomores who may be similar to 
the freshmen and sophomores of the community college. 

Criteria for evaluation of the programs and. of 
the individual suc<:ess of a student are essential. The 
criteria should be selected in terms of the overall 
objectives of the course, the needs of the students 
within the course, and the program's concept of the read- 
ing process. Present trends indicate that the goals of 
college reading programs tend to stress reading versatility 
and reading comprehension through fairly individualized 
procedures more than in the past. ' Counseling and guidance 
are cuirrent aspects of many of the programs,* ' 

The- diagnostic procedures used tn college reading 
arc varied and should be selected i,n terms of the reading 
program's goals and objectives . Standcyrdized measures 
of reading ability are the u^ost frequently utilized. 
These are best used in conjunction with informal and 
more individualized diagnostic procedures. There Is a 
need for more refinement in the currently available 
measuring devices-^-of reading versatility. 

The materials and techniques of college reading 
programs are not founded on empirical evidence attesting 
to their benefits but rather are a matter of the 
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available technolo^^y that seeins to relate to the reading 
process. Mate-^ials are. varied. They include all sorts 
of mechanical devices and a wide variety of workl?ook 
materials. There seems to be no question as to their 
imporcance and need in the college reading programs even 
though some of the more eminent researchers and 
practitioners such as Walter Paulc of Cornell reject 
their use. ^ . 

The average college reading teacher is female, 
over forty- five years of age, does not us^ a workbook, 
works with less than lOO'' students per semester, and is 
highly educated with more than twenty-five credits in 
graduate courses on the reading process. Individual 
attention i^ siven as needed.' 

The surveys conducted in the past have indicated 
rather gross trends of the college-adult reading programs 
Present indications are that college^ reading programs 
are tending to provide fairly extensive counseling 
services in their attempt to better individualize pro- 
grams and un"3rstand student needs. Overall goal 
objectives seem to concentrate most heavily on compre- 
hension and higher level critical skills and versatility 
even though there is very little informatiorfi aboyt 
teaching reading in specific content areas in college 
programs a 
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College and adult reading progra.«s continue tri 

evolve, notably to meet the needs of academically less . 
well prepared adults who are increasingly seeking higher 
education. There are gaps between research knowledge _ 
and instructional proce-dares but the fact that the pro- 
grams are being taught by highly-edncated and experienced 
teachers -and that the programs are evolving and using 
knowledge from research is encouraging. 

' / 
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CHAPTER III . 

PROCEDOPvE / 

This, survey involves sending a ques tionn tire to 
the twenty- three different community colleges throughout 
New Jersey. The survey was designed to give us a more 
complete picture of how the reading programs function in 
the /community colleges of New Jersey.- - 

Sampl e 

Questionnaires were sent to the twemv-three 
community colleges throughout New Jersey. The name and 
addresses of .the cotieges were found in American Junior 
Colleges , edited by Edmund Gleaser. 

Construction of Questionnaire 
The first eleven questions were taken from the 
questionnaire by Geerlc.t>> and Kling (1968). These eleven 
questions were 'Mesi^nec elicit answers to two basic 
quescions: what w&re the program objectives^; and what 
V7ere the methods and materials used to meet these objec- 
tlves?'' (p. ^5). The other five questions surveyed the 
training of the instructors, the departments by which 
the reading programs are conducted, and the kind of 
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evaluation procedures used in the course. A copy of the 
questionnaire and the accompanying letter can be found 
in Appendices A and B. - • 

Treatment of the Data 
The answers to the questions were tabulated and 
comparisons were made between iecommendations from the 
literature and the findings of the survey related to the 
following topics: 

I 

'l. \ Type of program, i.e., type of student at 
whom the pro.gram was directed; 

2. Hierai^chical listing of objectives; 

3. Tests used to evaluate progress of students; 

4. \7ofkbooks and other materials used in the 
coui^^e; 

5. Technological mechanisms and mechanical 
devices utilized; 

". Training and background of instructors; and . 
^' 7. Evaluation procedures used to improve the 
course.^'* / 
Two colleges i^esponded but did not provide any 
data. One did not offer any such reading courses ah 
the other geared^ its , course directi *r towards an Eng|/ish 
composition clas,s . ^ 
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Summary 

A questionnaire was njailed to the twenty- three 
different community colleges of New Jersey^ in otdjer co 
derive data to better understand the functioning of 
reading programs in* these colleges. 
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* ' CHAPTER IV • - . 

FINDINGS AND l>ISC^SIOt^ \ - ^ 

A quescionnaixe vas sent to riding ir.i tructors 
in Che cwency- three junior/ community colleges of 
Jersey, in ordei ,iC;o determine relationships bet«eeft.* cHe. 
objectives and practices of comunicy col).ege reading 
programs in New Jeisey and theoretical developments and 
recomt.eTidations found in the literature* ThiB was^ 
accomplished through the following perspective j an^era 

were sought to che following questions cjifttoiigh, both the* 

^ ' \ ' . ' \ 

survey and tho literature s-aarch^ - , . * ^ 

. l/ liJhat are the objectives for reading >ro^ram^ 



for^Hew Jersey- consnunity co^ego^^t 

i ' ' i \ 

2. >Jhat are the iwst consign materials, methods 

i 

and tcdmo logical equlpn^nt ysed to meet 
the specified objectives? ' \ v. 

3. vii^tat ls ehc relatio.iship bet^c^in .literature 
* research findings and sptfclfted objectives ■ 

1.1 and materials' of the survey? 

I'lhaFare the qualif Ipaclons of the 
instructors? Do they meet the standards 
recotrsnended in the lit<*/acute? 



5. IThat evaluation procedures are used to" 
improve the course prese^ntation and 
' contents? " -j 

Findings of the Survey 
Of the twenty- three questionnaires sent to 
instructors of . reading courses at community colleges, 
fifteen were returned. This was^ a 65 per cent response 
frpm.,.the. New -Jersey comsnunity college reading instructors 
representing their programs at th^ various institutions* 
Of these fifteen respondents, txw did not^;provide any* . 
data: one did not offer any such reading course and the 
other geared its course directly towards, an English 
composition class and did not answer the questionnaire. 
The latter institution indicated an interest in setting 
up a reading course- and thus wanted the results of this 
survey to aid in setting appropriate objectives and 
selectin'g^naterials^r Of the""th±rt:een-who answered the 
questionnaire, one respondent indicated that their 
community college had incorporated their reading course 
into a more general course that dealt with different 
content areas. This respondent completed the questions 
with information about the course that no longer was 
being held. Nonetheless, the data from the question- 
naire was utilized. 
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The results of the survey will be reported by 
devoting a separate section to each question on the- , 
quest ionnaire\ A copy of the questionnaire may^be found . 
in Appendix A of this paper. , . 

Question 1: Extent of practice of reading programs 
and type of program ' - 

Fourteen of the fifteen respondents iridicated 

that there was or is a reading/ study skills program/afe 

their community college. One of the fifteen stated 

that their entering students were- of sJ^^J^tf^ academic 

caliber^ that a developmental reading program would be 

superfluous and unnecessary. ,Th^y had no developmental 

reading program. The eight who did noJt return their 

ques tionnaireq apparently- all of fared reading courses 

to their students. as reported to this surveyor through 

____ ,o 

direct communication over the telephone.^ Of the fourteen 
who indicated that they had reading/ study skills programs, 
one respondent .did not fill out the questionnaire 
because the course was directly tied into an English 
composition class and put a strong emphasis on writing 
skills and very little concern was given to developing 
reading skills. The remainder of the analysis of this , 
survey will deal with the thirteen of the fifteen 
respondents who answered the questionnaire. 

Twelve of the thirteen instructors indicate^ 
that the community college where they taught offered 
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developmental reading courses for .students while the 
"thirteenth used to but no longer offered a separate 
reading prbgram^or course. They had converted t)ieir 
reading course into a college learning laboratory which 
services all basic course areas. 

A 

Three respondents indicated that they offered 
speed readings courses for business executives as opposed 
to developmental reading courses for college students. 
The majority of community colleges in New Jersey did 
not^offer reading courses for business executives . 

Question 2: Objectives and goals or reading programs 

Each community college ranked the various 
objectives !¥or their reading programs. Average rankings 
for the objectives of the reading programs were computed 
and J gave the following' results from highest to lowest: 
comprehension, flexibility in approach to reading 
situation, vocabulary and word attack skills, rate, 



and study skills. See Table 2. 0 

Two respondents linked different cours^$ objective 
rankings fo^ different level reading courses. For both 
respondents the lower level reading courses had com- 
prehension as the primary objective with vocabulary 
and word attack skills as the second most important 
goal of the course. For the higher level reading 
courses, oiie respondent indicated that flexibility in 
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approach to' reading situations was the primary and 
only goal while the 'other respondent who addressed 
himself- to this, placed study . skills, as the most i. 
important objective of the higher level reading coufse 
and put flexibility in approach to reading situations 
as the next most important objective. 

Only one respondent indicated any emphasis on 
content area reading skills in their reading program. 
In this program-, content area reading skills was fourth } 

♦ 

in importance. There was no mention of content area 

reading skills in the objectives of the other respondents 

;i ■ ■ • 

from the various community colleges in New Jersey. 

The results may be found tabulated in Table 2. 

Question 3: -Selection of students for the reading 
program 

In response to the question of how participants 
are selected for the i^eading program, all of the 

respondentjs„^ indicated ^thatL„s'^udents couLd-belreferred . 

by professors or self-referred\^o the reading program. 

For nine of thirteen res'^ondents answering the 
question, the developmental reading course was a 
required part of the' curriculum for students identified 
as low achievers^^ with credit given for the course. 
Four respondents indicated that the course was not' 
required, nor was credit given. 

' 102' . • •.. 
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Question 4: Pre- and -post- testing procedures 

All of the New Jersey coinmunity college reading 
instructors participating in the survey indicated that . 
pre- and post-tests were given to students in the read- 
ing program. 

Nine of the- thirteen responded that they used 
more than one pre-test and post-test while the other 
four respondents indicated that they relied on one 
pre-test and one post-test for their results for 
diagnosis and evaluation. Only two of the respondents 
stated that they used in-house testing materials and 
procedures for pre- and post-testing diagnosis and 
evaluation. 

The te^t^^jLisexi-^ere^s'tanHardized tests for the 
most part. The most popular tests were in or.der of 
frequency of usage as follows: the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test and the California Reading Test \(grades 9-14) 
r eeeived-^he"highest~u&a^e - and -the— Davis -Reading -Tes t ^ 
received the, next most. Other reading tests used were: 
the Test for Adult Basic Education; the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Test; the Minnesota Reading Test; the Gates - 
hacGinitie Reading Test Form F; the McGraw-Hill Reading 
Tests; and the California Achievement Test."* One program 
gave its ovn tests.. Essentially there were as many 
tests used as there were respondents. 
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Question 5: Length of program 

The responses for most questionnaires were 

•I ■ 

incompletely filled out. for the quesoion regarding 
the length of the program. ' . ^ 

Various institutions offered different reading 
courses according to the needs of the students. At. the 
two community colleges offering low level and high 

s 

level reading courses, the instructors indicated that 
the reading courses varied in length and time duration 
partially as a function of their objeotiAr^ 
level courses_^^jadeG-tcr^l5eT^on^^ 45 and 30 hours 
respectively, while the high level course^ tended to 
be shorter, 30 and 20 hours* respectively^. The same 
tendency could be seen between tl*e developmental reading 
courses and the speed reading courses: the developmental 
courses tended to be longer while the speed reading 
courses tended to be shorter. 

The'- median-Course .length was 37 hours, usua lly 

meeting three hours per week. The range ^ was from 
one to two hours per day; from two to five hoi^rs per 
week; and from six to forty-five hours per course. One 
course in a parti.cular program was primarily laboratory 
oriented. There were -no restrictions or time limits on 
how much or how little a student would use the laboratory; 
also, there was very little supervision in this instance/ 
as indicated by the numbers of students enrolled in 
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that particular course (85+) ,^ the number of instructors 
and assistants (4), and th.e number of courses (4^ .within 
.the program. The course was described as being I 
individualized-- iridividuaiized in that the students in 
the course worked on their ov/n with practically no 
supervision. As may be expected, there was no credit 
given for this course. 

Questio^j^: How time is spent r | 

Twelve of the thirteen respondents completed or 
partially completed this part of the survey. The median 
responses to the question of what percentage of time was 
spent in lecture, reading exercises, machine work, or 
other activities were the following: lecturing accounted 
for 23 per cent of course time; reading exercises took 
approximately 48 per cent ; machine work occupied 12 per 
cent of class time; and other activities utilized 4 per 
cent, leaving 13 per cent of unaccounted for class time. 
The 1-3— percent may— be-^due , in--part , - to- incomplete^ - — — 
reporting and ..to poor approximaLions of how class time 
was spent. The "other activities" which x^ere specified 
included working on skills in an individualized 
laboratory Situation; reacting to class reports,, ajid 
study time . 

Six respondents reported zero per cent of class 
time devoted to machine work while only three 
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respondents indicated that they did not use mechanical 
devices . 

There did appear to be differences in the break 
down of how time is spent in the classroom between 
speed reading courses and developmental reading courses. 
The percentages were approximately the ^same_.for---4^e--tiTrie 

- — ' — ' T t 

spent in reading exercises, while speeci reading course^ 
tended to devote more time to using mechanical devices 
and less time in lec^tur^e than developmental reading 
courses. Table 3 summarizQs^^fehe^ findings of the present 
sti'idy compared -with-^previous— sui^vey-s^-- 

f 

Question 7: Group size 

There was a wide variation reported in minimum 
and maximim class size as reported by the thirteen 
community colleges in New Jersey. The minimum average 
class size was thirteen and the maximum average class 
size was thirty-two. The maximum average class size 
was a^brt Inflated ~dua to a repoinred laboratory—ctass"^ — 
of 85+ students. Six of the thirteen respondents 
minimum-maximum class size range fell within the average 
minimum-maximum class size range. Of the other seven, 
five had either a minimum or" maximum number within the 
average, range . 

The smallest class size reported had a total of 
three students, the largest a total of 85+ students. 
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TABLE 3" 






COMPARISON OF VARIOUS SURVEYS OF HOW 
TIbtE IS SPENT IN A READING COURSa^ 
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Question^ 8: Orientation of program 

^ ^ — 
Twelve of the thirteen respondents answered--^' 

this question.. None indicated that the course was 

machine-oriented; six reported that their course was 

'I • 

book-oriented; four favored the eclectic orientation; 
one C;^lled itself lecturp oriented^ and one indicated ^ 
that.it was individualized and oriented to the indi- 

' A' 

victual needs of each' student . • ^ 

Interestingly, five ef the six ^^ook ''oriented 
courses listed comprehension as^ their primary goal** for 
their reading course; three of che four eclectically . 
oriented classes and the one individualized "class ^ 
ireported flexibility in approach to reading as their 
primary goal . . . :> • 

Question 9: Materials used 

Twelve of the_thirteen respondents indicated 
that a workbook(s) with timed exercises were used in 
;-th^&"eourses r^^N^^ the "thirteen indicated that 
mechanical devices were used in their courses: three 
reported that they did riot use mechanical devices while 
one did xiot. answer the (question. Ore respondent explaine 
that neither workbooks with timed exercises npr that 
mechanical devices were used but that the reading . 
course was a specialized three weetv program developed 
by Achieving Greater Potential, Inc., which included 
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specialized materials from the program. 

Most respondents* 'only gave a sampling of ''Ehe 
workbooks used in their courses. The majority of 
respoi'.dexits repoiriied the use of a lai'ge number of work- 
bookiJ , teacher-made materials, mechanical devices, and 
individualized procedures. Ten different workbooks 
were reported--no re'spondents reported using the same 

r 

'workbobk. A complete listing of the workbooks used 

may be found in Appendix C. 

Of the mechanical devices used, the controlled- 

reader and tacl.i^^oscope w§re the most popular, usualTy 
, used wLthin the cuntext of the same course. Also 

mentioned were reading \films , teacher-ipade audio-visual 

afids, and specialized deVice^ from AGP, Inc. 

Question' 10 : Fees^ 

All t^hirteen respondents reported that a fee* was 
charged for the course. Regular tuition charges were 

assessed at three coiranumrty--col-legef5--whi3re -prices j 

ranged ^from $34 per 45 hour course v^a $60 per 45 hour 
course at seven other - commanity colleges. One community 
coll^^e^ charged '$54 for a th'ree week 6 hour reading- 
course. Another assessed a. $50^ charge for a 30 hour 
developmental I'euding course* 

The average charge per hour of reading instruc-- 

'^'ion was^about^ $1. T.ie range s'panned $.75 per hour to 
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N ■ ' 

per hour. The reading course which assessed a " 

t 

I 

charge of §9 per. instructional hour or $54 for a three 
week 6 liouf course has since merged into a more general 
laboratory course dealing with all content' jareasv^ 

i * 

Question 11: Homework 

Eleven respondents reported assigning regular 
quani:ities of hom'^work--two' did net give hotnawork 
assignirients . Interestingly, the t )S^oi>dents who 

^ do not assign 4iomework do-~no1rxeqTilT^nEh^'reading~' 

^ . - i ^ ' - ' 

"T^r am-| of t hei^ s tudents--orL_givje_cre dit_^or_payrt ion 
/in the reading program. ; 

• j . The median expected time for the homework to* 
requibre was 3% hours per week. There was considerable , 
variation ranging from 1 hoUr per week to 7 hours per 
weeV.l ' ' ' 

^ Question 12; Department responsible for reading program 



J&iVLe_x^.s,ppjidenjtL^^ Jlhat_j;he_r^ad^ 



. improvement courses at their' community colleges were 
under the guidance of the English department; four, 

'of the Reading department; tvjo , of the*" Humanities 
department; one, pf the Education department, of the 
Developmental Studies department, of the Academic 
Skills department, and of the Collegiate Foundation^ 
department-*^"* One respondent reported, that one reading- 

A course was offered in the English department and 

no 
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another reading course in the Academic Skills depart- 
ment. There was no explanation given as to possible 
differences between the two courses. 

• 

Question 13: Number of instructors 

\ The number of instructors and their* qualifi- 
cations varded considerably from institution to insti- 
tution surveyed. There was .a median of ^thyee instructors 

ner community_college . TheLxange was from I--ta-J.O--par- — 

college. There was no data 'given about the course load 

of ea^h instructor. The number seems rattier high 

_ X . _ . _____ - - 1. 

prdbably due to th¥~~re]p6~rtin^ 

and part-time staff without differentiating between ^ 

them on the survey. ^ ^ 

Question 14: Backgtound of instructor 

The backgrounds ^of the various teachers spanned 
a number of academic disciplines and academic degrees 
but~^as— res trie ted~to--.the_f.ield of e ducation . _ There 
was one instructor with ap. Ed.D., thirteen with M.Ed.'s, 
five with B.A*'s in education, and fen with at least 
B.A.'s in educatipn. " 

The instructor who had achieved an Ed.D. 
received his training in'Reading and Educational 
Psychology. He ran his department with three full-time 
student , teaching assistants. 
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Of the thirteen with M.Ed, degrees, six were 

afined^iir Re5^ in English, tWo in Special 

Education, and three in Related educational * disciplines . 
Of the flvfs with B.A. degrees in Education, three 
received their degrees tn English, one in Special 
Education, and one in a related educational discipline. 

Of the instructors who reported their educa- 
ti^nal^bsL^^ ined itn - Readxtrg'; 



English, and Special Education, respectively, were the 

most cohunon in the community colleges surveyed. 

» * • , * 

Question 15: Drop-out rate 



The median estimated drop-out rate was'T.3 per 



' xent. It ranged from an estimated low of 2 per cent to 
a high of 25 psr cent. All four respondents who indi- 
cated that ^the reading coui^ses were not tequired for 
their students, that is, the students ^ttended voluntarily 
through the referral of a professor or self-teferral , 

-_h,ad,„a,J^op-out rate of no higher than 10. per cent with 



a median of 6 per cent and' a low of 2 per cent. The 
nine respondents who reported that the course was 
required for certain students not meeting specific 
requirements had a drop-out rate of no higher than 25 
per cent with a median of 17 per cent and a low of 5 
per cent • 
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Question 16: Course evaluation / 

^ _ ' " 

Seven bf the"Ehireeen respondents" indicated thatr 

a formal evaluation procedure of the course by tHe stu- 
dents, by the instructor (s) , and by others, mos;^ notably, 
college administrators, regular l)^!;4^ok place. Three of 
the thirteen had evaluations by both students and ^ 
ins^uctprs, while^three-e-6hers-xepDrtB"d"^"that theri^T 
were no^ evaluation procedure ^fo.r the courses at their 

coiniftunity colleges . ^ 

** 

. .. -V': ^ Sunmiary of Findings of Svirvey 

There are develppmehtal reading ^programs in 
"n^arlir"-al-!^-^ in N ew2<Je rsey. 

Only one of the twenfy-three institutions surveyed in 
New Jersey did not offer any reading program to their- 
students. Detailed responses to the questionnaire were 
given by fifteen of the twenty- three community colleges. 
The oth^r eight answered various questi^ons over the 
telephone. The* type of course and /the background of 
the instrdctoF^^rTeff^conFilder'ably' -iii- -the--various-ins-tirL 
tut ions . 

The most typical reading course *,in the surveyed 
community colleges "of New Jersey would focus cn com- ^ 
prehension as the primary goal of >:the cotirse with ' 
flexibility in approach to treading situations and 
vocabulary and work attack skills", respectively, ^as 

i i 3 '^s^ 
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secondary and tertiary goals . The developmental read- 

-^.ng^course would be-a -required pai^t^ of -the -cur-rieulum 

with credit being given for the dourse. Standardized 
pre- and post-- tests would be given, either the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test or the California Reading Test, in 
_AlldeiL_.to~--di^nes^-i:hiEnn"(e^ of ""the students upon 
entrance to the course and to evaluate the progress-^df 
the student after having reqeived the course • Three 
class hours with a possible extra one hour labor a'toi^'y 
and about 3% hours of homework a week for about fifteen 
weeks of 45 hours would be the duration of this course. 
Twenty-three per cent of the class time would; be spent 
-in_l ecture; 48 per cent in reading exercises; 12 per 
cent in m achine-ori ented activities,; 4- per cent i,n 
other activities; and 13 per cent is unaccounted f or r 
The average group size would^ range, from thirteen to 
thirty-two with an instructor with a Reading or English 
educational background. 

Beyond a nucleus of techrfiques', ^the instructors 
voutd-"^nd~to~r^n-a booJ^j::LO-rien ted class ^_using a ^variety 
of work' ooks and possibly the textbooks of other 
courses. 'The controlled reader and the tachis toscope 
would be utilized during the^ course.- The course would 
be run by either the Reading or English Departments and 
have a rather low drop-out rate of 13 r cent. The 
evaluation procedure of the course would involve the 
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students, instructors, and, tnost- probably z^. the college 
administrators, ' • - • 



Courses tended not to be individualized even 

though a large portion of the work was__done_fairly-^ 

HLTTdependentTy , The developmental reading courses 
tended to be longer than the speed reading courses, 
and the low level reading courses tended to be longer 
than the^high level .reading courses. 

Discussion 

There was considerable variation\ in the develop- 
mental ijeadin^ courses offered at the various community 
colleges sur?vreyed in. New Jersey,' Nonetheless, the ^ 
variation seemed to be more' superficial than s?abstantial 
-in character.. — r-rrrrr-— 



In' this section, a comparison will be^made 
betweenr current practices in reading programs^ of the 
New Jers'ey community colleges ^as indicated in the 
survey results and_,tlie recommended practices found i n 



the literature, A review of the literature indicated^/ 
that there were no definite procedures or objectives 
for community college programs T:haC^have been tested 
and evaluated through research. In fact, there was 
very little literature or 'research specific to community 
college reading programs. For this reason,- some of the 
comparisons will b3 made to the body of literature 
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comprising college -and adult reading even though there 
may exist distinct differences between community college 



reaiiing programs and college and adult reading programs. 



This should be kep* in mind when reviewing this section. 
Also, because of the considerable variation in the 
surveyed practices and the vast differences found in the 
litera^ture, the writer had to interpret and "^evaluate some 
of the reported-JEacts and opinions in the discussion. 
Thus this-'_dis*cussjjpn wilX^o-t^.b^ factual but. 

rather will* include many of the biasei^of-ihe writer. 

r The areas covered in the following discussiOT>-^ 

c 

will not be a question by ques,tion analysis of the - ' 
survey. Some of the questions will be ^ncluJed together 
into one section if they seem to fit together while 
other questions- may not be discussed if there is very 
little', in^^th^' literature ~to^ compart wt^ — 

V *. 

Program, Ob/jectiyea , and 'Diagnostic .Procedure 

Tjl:^s section deals witk questions 1, 2, and 4\ 
A junior/ community college reading program is inclined 
to have the -r'emc dial student, the person with 
deficiencies in basic reading 'skills , isuch as, phonics, 
word attack^ word recognition, spelling, and other 
rudimentary skills (Kerstiens^, 197i)>^,n its population ' 
of studenus. The average community college student 
scores at the thirtieth percentile on a national 
standardized test (The Two -Year College and Its 
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Students, 1969). Conununity colleges consistently 
report that their average stu dent falls w ell below 



national norms on standardized reading comprehensic^^^ 



and vocabulary tests (0 'Banion, . 1969) . 

There was no differentiation on the survey 
among developmental reading courses, remedial reading 
courses, or speed reading courses. The question was-* 
phrased, "Do you offer developmental reading courses 
-for :^ — A > College- students-:- B— Business executives? ^- 



Three respondents indicated that they offered speed 

■f ^ 

reading .courses for business, executives , but there were 
no respondents who differentiated between remedial 
courses and' developmental reading courses for ct) liege 
students . * 

"^\^his may have bieen due to a number of factors 
~The^ concept"^$^halL^ developmental reading course is 
may have, included remediation^~^^4xa^j^c^n^ 
examination of the objectives of the reading prog^^auas 
does not- -indicate this The -higher--level--S.kilLs o£_ 
comprehension and flexibility in approach *to reading- 
situations predominate as the focal points or primary 
goals .of the majority of community colleges surveyed. 
Vocabulary and work, attack skills were unfortunately 
grouped together on the questionnaire. It is 
unfortunate because vocabulary developmejit and word 
Attack skills receive very different emphasia. 
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Vocabulary development can be more specialized to 
specific content areas and is more part of a develop- 
mental reading program while word attack skills "are 



the rudimentary skills that frequently com prise the 
core of remedial reading programs. However, they were 
not ranlced. as a primary goal for any of the courses 
surveyed. 

One of theifost apparent and accep.ted trends 
dn reading research and praetice— forced lege- and- adult- — 



reading as reported in the literature has been a broaden- 
ing of the concept of reading from a mechanistiq inter- 
pretation of eye movements to placing greater emphasis 
on iiidividual variation, the higher level reading 
skills, and especially content area reading. Tl^is 
broadening has pervaded the entire field of college 
and ^adult reading. It seems also to have enveloped the 
more recent f.ield of community college reading (Dames 
et al., 1971)^even though the academic proficiency of 
the student population o^ cojmnuni'ty college is very 
different from students in colleges and univelrsities" 
(O'Banion; 1969). . ./ 

* '\ According to the review of college reading in 
Chapter II of this, paper, the tendency is for reading 
programs' obj ectives, to emphasize reading comprehension, 
flexibility, and content area reading. The results of 
thexsurvey of New Jersey community colleges' tends to 
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reflect this trend: program objectives focus on com- 
prehension and flexibility in approach to reading 



situations . However, this tendency reflects "a very 



real dilemma: there seems to be a gap between the 
remedial needs of the typical community college student 
and the reported program objectives of the New Jersey 
community colleges surveyed. The program objectives 
of the community colleges seem appropriate in terms of 

0 

the_ Ix t exaJture^oJi_coJl ege_r^e_a4ing ._JIow emr ; on _closer 



examinatibn, despite^ 'the broadening of the concept of 
reading, many researchers and practitiohers emphasize - 
the need to individualize the course objectives to meet 
the needs of -the students .(Maxwell, 1963, 1972, ^ 
•Brethower, 1968, and many others) . This, in ^t urn, 
requires appropriate diagnostic procedures (Evans & 
Dubois, 1972) in order to be able to differentiate- 
between the types of students who will be taking the 
reading course. However;, from the questionnaire, it 
aj^toeared that the focus of most of "the courses,, is 



generally upon a pre-selected group of skills and material 
usually general comprehension, that proceed through a 
prescribed skill sequence. This kind of developmental 
approach, when remediation required, does not 
necessarily ameliorate the cause (s) for that level of ^ 
performance. Evans and Dubois (1972) argued that direct 
instruction to correct inadequate or incorrect learnings 
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is an essential aspect of the remedial teaching process 
required with junior/ community college students. They 
emphasize that "iiistruction must be directed toward 
those"'specl:K.c disabilities which, caused^a particu^^^^^ 
grade level performance," (p. 42) not towards the 
mastery of prerequisite skills for assigned levels. 

Thus on a superficial level there seems to be 
agreement between the goals of the community college 
reading progr^^ms surveyed and the'' recommendations from 
the literature, but on closer scrutiny there is little 
in the way of agreemeriC.- ^ The.-literature s^uggests the 
importance of appropriate diagnosis to meej: individual 
needs, especially for the*student population in* 
-junior/ community colleges who tend to require more 
remedial attention. Fairbanks and SnoBek (1973) found 
that 40. per cent of the two-year colleges considered 
individualization to be the strongest aspect of their 
program. iTi this-survey, none of the institutions indi- 
cated that they ran individualized programs . One 
respondent reported that one of the goals of the reading 
course at the community college where he taught was to 
overcome common problems . ^ 

The diagnostic procedures report^ed by the . 
respondents are a good indication of the lack of indi- 
vidualization in their reading couf-ses . Only one 
respondent reported using in-house tests Along with 

* 
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standardized tests in tHeir pre- and post-testing pro- 
cedures . All of the other respondents reported giving 
standardized reading tests which are not diagnostic 
tests but rat'h^^' M ii v'>y f '^i v linn t' <:>g^g T he tests ixsed 
do not provide^ inf<>rnia£ion_ab out why a student read| 
poorly or what his deficiencies are (without a*detailed 
item analysis) ; rather they give grade levels or per- 
centile scores. "This is a most important consideration 
if a remediation program is to be .successfully planned" 
(Evans .& Du]>ois, 1972, p/ 42). In, a survey, Goodwin 
(1971) found the same disregard of appropriate diagnostic 
efforts:-, 60 per cent of the 3130 junior, college reading 
teachers surveyed considered the standardized reading 
test given at^the beginning of the course as diagnostic. 

In conclusion, it appears that the 'goals and 
objectives of the community college reading programs of 
New Jersey need to be reevaluated in terms of the indi-^ 
vidual students in the courses. This can^ only be done 
through appropriate diagnostic procedures, which requires 
more -4than the admi-histrat ion of standardized survey 
reading tests at the beginning of each course. It also 
should involve some of the myriad of procedures outlined 
in the literature review ,6f this paper ^ 

Recommendations for improving the questions 1, 
2, and 4 ,of this questionnaire would include th^>4ollow-- 
irig in order to receive more detailed data : 

y 
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1. Asking the respondents of the institutions - 
if remedial, developmental, and/ or speed reading 

^cour s e s "we r e of f er~ed"j ~ ~ • 

2. Separating vocabulary and work attack skills 
into two separate categories in the list of objectives 



in question\2 and including overcoming individual 
deficiencies as another objective; 

3. Asking what is the entire diagnostic pro- 
cedure used for each individual student; ^ 

4. - Perhaps a detailed interview on all of the 
above would give a more detailed picture. 

Some ot the other questions pertaining to this 
gection which need more research ''and were raised by this 
study are the following: 

1, Should objectives of .community college read- 
ing programs concentra'te on basic remedial needs^ on 
skills- needed in specific content areas, or on flexibility 
in approach to rfeading situations? Should there" be 

different coprses with different objectives^? 

^\ 

'k^^l. Are there any appropriate diagnostic instru- 
merits developed specifically for the community college 
population? - ^ 

Referral Process and Drop-Out Rate 

This section deals with questions 3 and 15, 
Literature reports give contradictory assessments of 
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the situation.' A number of researchers and practitioners 
maintain that the weakest aspect of their, reading p'rogram 
Has ta'do" with^TC being voluntary/' and receiving no • 
college credit for taking the" course white" others ^ 
emphasize that the voluncary aspect of their pxTograms 
means that the students who enter tend to have higher 
motivation and remain longer in the course. In deciding 
whether or not the reading courses are voluntary and 
are assigned creditvf , some consideration should given to 
the objectives of the institution, the-^goals of the^read- 
ing program an^the cQurse itself, and the attitudes of 
the faculty and student body. 

In this- survey nine of the^ thirteen respondents- 
reported M:hat the developmental reading course^ was ^ 
required for low, achievers and credit was given for the 
course. This io a much higher percentage of institutio'tts 
which require a , reading program of low achievers than 
found in other surveys (Geerlofs & Kling. 1968, Fair- 
banks 6c Sn(^k, 1973) and may be explained by the fact 
that this has beem the only survey reporting thi§ .data 

solely about community colleg^es . , 

* ' * ' 

. Interestingly enough, all four respondents who 

indicated that the reading courses were entirely 

volutnary h^d a lower median 'drop-out rate (6 per- cent) 

than the nine respondents who reported that the coutse^ 

was required for certain^tudents and^ could be electeii * 
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by the oth6r SCudent population (17 per cent) . Trzis -J 
-i:prn rifi tn ffnpp^r^ Mifi contention that a voluntary reading 
^ program, tends to have more motivated students than a . 
required ,jFeading program as det^flijinied by the drop-out 
rate. However, the' average reported drop-out rate for 

both types reading courses is, surprisingly low. It 

I 

may be worth providing academic supports for more less 
motivatjsd students than for less more motivated students, 



/ , Eyans a^f^ Dub<,is (1972) report that there are 
no hard facts about the drop-Out ra\:e in reading/study 
skills courses. at "he junior/ community college level 
but tixe drop-out estimates range from 74. per cent^tp 
95 per cent from what they consider to be reputable 
sources. The drop-out rate compiled by this survey if^ 
^ considerably lov7er (a median of 13 per cent) than those 

estimates. . 

In conclusion, the type of referral process 
should depend theoretically on the nature cyf the insti- 
tution where the program is being offered. The drop-out 
rate seems to be' affected by the type of referral pro- 
cess: It makes' good sense that at a community college 
the reading • pr6gram is a required part oi the curriculum 
for students who demonstt'ate low abilities to read as. 



measured by standardized testing procedures. 
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Tests , . 

^ This section deals with question 4. Thare are 



no adeqtiate standardized tests available specitlcaiiy ^ 
for the community college population (Kerstiens, 1971, 
Seibel, 1966), It is one of the areas of testing \hat.^ 
has been mos^t* neglected (S4Bibel^, 1966), The community 
college serves a heterogeneous reading population and 
should have tests which measure a wider ratlge of reading 
skills than' are now available (Kurak, 1967), The 
avejrage community college student consistently scores 
well below national norms on standardized reading com- 
prejiensicn and vocabulary tests (O^Banion, 1969), 

Of the nine tests mentioned by *the respondents 
of the survey, tv/o appear to be superior to the others- 
for college level reading measurement as reported in the 
Mental Measurement Yearbook (1965), Of these two the 
Nelson- Denny Reading Test was mentioned by the greatest 
number of respondents 3) • The othsr was the Davis 
Reading Test which was used Ly one respondent, - The 
other tests shov/ed greater weakned^ses in reliability 
data, had little proof of validity, had no college level 
no.rms , poor ihterptetive data, and/or the test might be 
too easy for most college students (Euros, 1965). 



In conclu^iion, there are no , appropriate reading 
Xests. for community college populations. Of tents used 
by respondents, the Nelson-Denny Reading Test and the 



Davis Reading Test were, the^ best available for college 
level reading." The majority of respondents were using 
tnnf-r whi^h w^r^ nor a ccurate, for cqllege level 
'reading as others on che market. 

Course Emphasis 

This section deals with questions 6, 8, and 9., 
Seven of the thirteen respondents considered their 
courses to be book-oriented as opposed to machine- 
^oriented or other oriented. Twelve of the thirteen 
iijdicated use of at least one workbook in their courses* 
Most respondents only gave a sampling of the workbooks 
used in their courses, some indicated that a large 
number was used. A result consistent with these findings 
of the survey was that an average of 48 per* cent of 
course tim^e was spent doing reading exercises, presumably 
in workbooks . 

Veryjffew liferature reviews addressed themselves 
specifically to this area. Colvin (1962) recommended 
in his ideal college reading program that about 60 p^r 
cent of class time be devoted to practice on. selected ' 
exercises and textbook materials. Colvin and others 
pointed to a need. to use content area textbooks in the 

"TCgd x i ig cyuise, a p i actice utilis e d tn o nl y ^-fme-of— the 

community colleges surveyed. 
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Comparing the results from the question of how 

class time is spent of this survey with that of ^ 

• • * 

Geerlofs' college survey (1966) and Colvin's ideal 

r^ nllu^ i u I Mil l i n g pvngrnm (1Qfi9) i i n teresting. See . 

Table 3. . . " * 

In Kahn's survey more class ^time is devoted to 

lecturS (23 per cent) tha% in Gaerlofs ' (13% per .cent> " 

while .less time is spent in activities with machines 

(12 to ^21 per cent). In Kahn*s suryey the results seem* 

/ • " ^ . 

to indicate less machine u^age but more lecture time. 

Both the time spent on mechanical devices and on reading 

exercis'es is fairly consistent for »Kahn's results ^n4.^ 

Colvin's ideal even though the reading exercises in 

Kahn's survey focused in workbooks whiles Colvin recom- 

-mended using content area textbooks. The greatest 

departure can be seen in the 23 per cent of cj.ass time 

devoted to lectures , in the New Jet'sey community colleges 

surveyed by Kahn while Colvin felt that 25 per cent of 

class time should be spent establishing individual goals 

and discussing common problems. This is due to Colvin s 

conception of the ideal college reading program as 

beings Individualized. Howeyer, the community colleges 

surveyed by Kahn, while paying lipservice, to indiyiduali 

zation, did not utilize adequate diagnostic procedures 

ii> (irder to be able to identify the individual needs 

of their ^.stndents , spent the greatest protion.of their 
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class time on workbook exercises which, the writer 
,^pr^e.3JLimes , were done as a class because of;th€Pdes- 
cribed circumstances, and concentrated on comprehension 
and reading flexibility skills when it may have been 



more appropriate to work on the more basic word attal 
skills . , . . 

In conclusion, the thirteen coiranunity colleges 
who responded to this survey tended to have book- 
oriented reading programs which were, not very indi- ^ > 
vidualized^. Materials seemed to focUv mainly on work- 
books despite literature recommendations to use content, 
area textbooks. The vast majority of time was speat 
^ doing workbook exercises (48 per cent) and listening 

to lecture ("23 per cent) despite literature recommendations 
to individualize §oals and programs. 

Educational Background and Department 
Responsible for Reading Program ^ 

This sections deals with questions 12 and 14. 

'^A One of the. literature reports which addresses itself to , 

the educational background of college instructors ii^ 

more than a perfunctory manner is by Lowe (1963). Jifi 

noted that instructors with a reading background or a 

thorough knowledge of the reading proc ess tended to be 

more flexible in their approach to teaching reading 

than instructors who^did not have this background. 
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In this survey , ,j el even of twenty-nine - ins fcruc tors 
had specialized in reading at either the Bachelor *or 
Masteir's level. Eighteen of the twenty-nine had either 
educational backgrounds in Reading. or English. 
■ Tnt'^r^rtin g ly tthis may have been a, re sult of the 
department which was responsible for having the reading 
programs. ^ Eleven of the fifteen departments Were 
either English (5) or Reading (4) or Humanities (2)., 
The results of 't:he survey tend to indie at e^ that most 
reading instructors have English or Reading academic 
backgrounds. The results have been tabulated in Table 
4. ' . 

In conclusion, the educational backgrounds of 

0 

the majority" of reading instructors at the surveyed 
community colleges is^' either English or Reading. The 

lit'erature recommends that instructors have a working 

/' * 

kno;^>7ledge of the- readiqg process in order for them*^ to 

)• ^ » 

be "^more » flexible in their teaching. The predominance 
of reading/ study skills programs under the guise of 
Reading and English departments tends to indicate that 
the ins,tructors have this working knowledge of the 
reading process. However, there axe a number of 
leading iiisL r uctors in commu n i ry colleges or Mew Jersey 
fwho have edu^cational backgrounds in other fields of 
expertise than reading and may have to depend solely v 
on their experience and intuition in order to .develop 
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TABLE. 4 

BACKGROUND OF READING INSTRUCTOR AND DEPARTMENT 
/OF READING PROGRAM 



Subject 



English 

Pveading 

Special , 
Education 

Educational 
Psychology ^ 

Political 
- Science 

Social 
Studies 

Adult 
Education 

Math/'Science 
& Reading 

Elementary 
Education ' 



/ 

Department No degree ''B.A. M.Ed. Ed.D, 
,^ Housed SpeciflGd ; 



5 
4 



2 
5 



^1 



2 

o 6 



1 
1 



Humanities 

Collegiate 
Foundations 

Education 



Devexvvjjmental 
Studies 



1 



^Academic Skills 



1 
1 
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and organize a reading program. - 

Evaluation of Course 

This section "focuses on question 16. The 
^evaluation of a course and program is essential for 
good teaching. The more levels of evaluation that 

take "place the more avenues' for improvement that open 

— -- 

theoretically.. ^It should be an assumed part of every 
reading course 'and program ac every level of teaching.^.. 

.Over half of the respondents vindicated that 
there were course evaluations by students, instructors, 
and college administrators while three reported that 
there were no evaluation procedures used in their 
courses. Of the three instructors who nrepor'^teS" this 
lack, two^. did not receive their academic training in 
either Reading or English while the third respondent 
did not specify his educational background. 

In conclusion, the majority of New Jersey 
community college respondents utilize proper evaluation 
procedures but there are some ^who need to begin 
evaluating their reading programs . 



Uourse "Characteristics 

The findings of questions 5, 7^ 10, 11, aijd 13 
were reported. They are not the type of questions 
that can be comparted to recommendations from the - 
literature because they are specific to the nature 
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of each • coiranunity college, the faculty and s^tudents , 
the -objectives- of the program, and other such c^- 
siderations. ; \^ 
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^ ■ , CHAPTER V " ' , 

SUMI1ARY AND- 'CONCLUSIONS 

The concept of^ollege reading instruction has 
been gradually shifting from a perspective that 
emphasised remediation of skills that were deficient 
to a perspective that emphasizes the need for develop- 
mental reading programs in order for the continued 
growth of one's reading ability throughout college and 
adult life. Objectives o^ reading programs have 
switched from highlighting the mechanistic processes 
of eye movements to remediating basic deficient skills 
and then to focusing on comprehension, flexibility, 

ar^. .^content area reading. In academic communities 

< 

where the average student scores approximately 30 
percentile points below the normal standard population, 
this latest shift away from remediajtioi^ 



may be inappropriate; The community college is such 
.an academic community. 

This investigation involved a *survey of the 
extent community colleges of New* Jersey in order to 
compile information rele^^t to the following questions 
1. What are the obj^ectives for' reading pro- 
grams for New Jersey community colleges? 

o 
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■ 2. 


What are the most common materials and 






pethods and technological equipment used 
tQ meet the specified objectives? / 




3. 


VJhat is the relationship between literature' < 


'-"^ " - ' " * 




research findings and^ specified objectives 
and, materialsj? 


- ; 


4. 


What are the qualifications of instructions? 

Do they meet the standards recommended in 

\ - - 
'the iitera^ture? V 




5. 


What Waluation prpcedijftres are used to 
improve the course presentation and contents? 


1 -£ " ^ * \ 




Summary 


^/ ' 


The 


summary will be limited to a consideration 




of the previously stated five questions, question by . 




•question. 






Question 1: The objectives of the reading pro-^ 


: ' . 


- grams of. the surveyed community colleges of New Jersey 




were ranked 


r 

. Average ranking were the following: 




compreherfeion; flexibility ±n approach to reading ' ? . 




situations ; 


vocabulary and work attack skills; rate; 


T^" * ^ - * 


and study skills. ^ ' j 




Question 2: The majority of respondents 




reported the" use of a large number of workbooks and i 




various mechanical devices, especially tfte contiolled ' 




reader and 


the tachis toscope . 
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* Question 3: The tendency of the reading 
courses' of New Jersey community colleges to focus on 

, comprehension and flexibility presents a very r^al 
dilernma: there s,eems to be* a gap between the remedial 

/needs of the typical community college student as 

reported in the literature and the reported program 

objectives of the reading programs of the New Jersey 

community colleges that were surveyed. Researchers and 

' > " 

practitioners emphasi?e the importance of individtializing 

the course objectives to meet the needs of the ^tudents. 

In order to be able adequately to individualize and 

plan reading programs detailed diagnostic procedures 

must be followed. However ^ it appeared from/th^ results 

of the questionnaire that the focus of most^ of the 

courses is generally upon a pre-selected group of skills 

and materials, usually.^.cb^|>xehension, that proceed 

through a prescribed skill sequence. 

Question. 4: There was one instruttpir'with an 

Ed.D., thirteen with M.Ed.'s, five with B.A.'s'in edu- « 

xation, ahd ten with at least B.A. 's in education. 

V 

Of the instructors who reported their educa- 
tional backgrounds those who were trained in Readings 
English, and Special Education, respectively, were the 
most common in the community col^leges surveyed. The 
instructors of the reading courses in tne New Jersey 
community colleges that were surveyed, for the most 

•4. 
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part, seemed highly qualified. 

Question 5: Seven' of the thirteen respondents 
"indicated that a formal evaluation procedure ofy the^, 

course by the students, by che instructors, and by 

» 

others, most notably , college administrators, regularly 
took place. Thx'ee o4 the thirteen had e^/a^ations ^by 
both students and instructors, while thVee others 
reported that there were NO evaluation procedure for • 
the reading courses at their community^ colleges . 

. ' ^ Conclusions 

It appears that the", goals and objectives of the 
coiranunity college reading prograijis of New Jersey ueed 
to be re-evaluated in terms of. -the individxial students 
in the course as recommended by the literature review. 
Well- developed individualized programs can only*be^ 
accomplished through the application of appropriate 
and thorough diagnos'Bfc procedures. This requires mor^e' 
than the administrat:ion of .s tandardized survey reading 
tests at the beginning of each course, a practice 
common to the majority of the community colleges of 
New Jersey. Thus the^e ?is .a gap between what the read- 
ing programs of the surveyed community colleges of New * 
Jersey set as goals and' what the literature-research 
recommends. . » 
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The evaluation procedures of the majority of 

reading programs seemg adequate. Ten of thirteen 

*' r • . 

utilize^ both student and instriictor (s) course evaluations 

while six o'f . those ten -^also have an outside party 

evaluate the 'course. However, three reading programs 
pi ^ ' ' , ^ 

have ^ eyalCiation p4:9cedure of the courses, Tais id; 
inexcusable ■ and should never happen. Of the tliree 
instructors who reported this lack, two did not have 
'educational ^backgrounds in> either Reading of English 
while the third respondent did not specify his field of 
academic training. This indicates a real need .f or 

reading instructors to have a thorough training in both 

/ • I ^ ^ ^ , 

diagnostic and evaluation procedures and to understand ' 

their importance in teaching reading. 

Suggestions for Further ^^s eaxch 
The questionnaire used ifa this survey could be 
further refined in the following way to give a better 
^ idea of the functioning of community colleges: 

^ 1. Asking ^th6 respondents of the institutions 
if remedial, developmettta4^^ and/or speed 
^ruading courses wer^ offered; ^ 
2. Separating vocabulary and work attache ^ ^ 
skills into two separate categds^ies in tl\e 
list of objectives in question 2 and 
including overcoming individual deficiencies 
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as .another objective; and ? 

3* Asking what is the entire diagnc stic pro- 
cedure used for each individual studtent. 

Some questions which need further research are 
the following: " , 

11 Should objectives of community college read- 
ing programs concentrate oh basic remedial 
needs ^* on sMlls needed in specific content 
areas;. on flexibility in, approach to reading 
sittaations; should there be different, courses 
with different obiectives, should only certain 
* . 'students b^ considered for .the courses, i.e., 
students 'with, an arbitraMly set IQ level 
of above? , ' ♦ . ^ 

2. Are there any gqod diagnostic instruments 
developed specifically for the community 
college population? 

Some further areas whirh need development are: 
, 1. Testing, and 

2. Materials , 
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APPENDIX A / 

■ \ 

SURVEY OF READING COURSES In\jEW JERSEY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

■ 1 

Da you offer developmental reading courses for: 

AT College students \ Yes V.No 

B, Business Executives - \Yes ' "No 

Is the objective of the course to improve : (Rank 

A to F in order of importance given to ea^ch factor) 

Arr Rate ^ \ 

B . Comprehension \ 



C. Vocabulary and word attack skills \^ 

D. Flexibility in approach to \ 
readir*g situations 

E. Study s-kills 

F. Other (please specify) ^_ 



How are participants selected? \ 

A. Requiired course Yes Uck 

If yes,, is credit given? - Yes No \ 

B. Referral of professor- Yes No \ 

C. Self-referred Yes No^T 

Are pre-tests and post-tests used? Yes i No_ 

If yes, name of test 



is the length of the program*^ 

A. Hours per day 

B . Hours per week 

C. Hours per course 

How is time spent? Please give 
percentages . ^ t> - 

A. Lecture 
B Reading Exercises 

C . Machine* 

D. Other, please specify 
What is group size? 



minimum maximum 
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8, 



10. 
11. 
12. 



13. 
14. 



Is. the program 

A. Machine oriented? 

B. Book oriented? 

C. Other (plerse specify) 

What materials are used? 
A. Workbook with time exercise 
Please give name and author 
of book 



B. 



'Mechanical devices (i.e., 
Tachistoscope, EDL Controlled 
Reader, etc .) 

Please name 



What fee does the student pay 
for the course? 

Is homework assigned? 
If yes, how many hours? 

VJhat department is the Reading 
Course in? 

A. Reading development 

B. English 

C. Other', please specify 

How many instructors teach 
reading courses? 

In what specialities do the various 
instructors have their degrees? 



Yes No 

Yes No^ 

; 

Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 

Yes ' No" 



15. VJhat percentage of s,tudents 
initially enrolled /finish the 
.course? 

16. Is there an evaluation of the 
course? 

A.V If yes, by students 

by instructors 
/ other, please specify 



Yes No 

Yes No" 

Yes No 
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APPENDIX B 

f to 

LETTER 



r am conducting a survey of reading courses in 
the various Community Colleges of N J . The results of 
the survey will be the data base for my Master ThWis 
in Education at Rutgers University. 

I will mail the results of the survey to you 
when I have compiled the information. 

Please complete the survey and return it to me 
as soon as possible. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



Edward Kahr^^ 
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APPENDIX 'c . * , * 

LIST OF VARIOUS WORKBOOKS REPORTED IN THE SURVEY 

Brown . Efficient Readin g . 
'"^^ Reading Power . - 

. Skills in Reading . " 

<■ I * 

Cahill. . The Urban Reade r, 

Cooper . Toward Better Reading Skill , 

Gedamke and Krupp. Reading as Thinking . 

McCall-Crabbs . Reading for Me a ning , 

Norman . , SuccessfuL».Readings : I^cy to Our 
Dynamic Society . 

Sack and Ynunnan. 100 Passages . 

SRA Reading Laboratory: 
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' . - ■ APPENDIX D ' 

|4-'— --''-^"""^^ COMMUNITY COLLEGES WHO RECEIVED SURVEY 

- . ■ ' . 

Civis ' "-. Assumption College for .Sifters - 

'V .' Mendhflin, New Jerse> 07945 



*Atlant-'* c' Conmiunity College • * 
. Black ; rse Pike 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 08330 

y ; • - ^X *Bergen Coiranunity College 

400 Paramus Road 
Paramus, New Jersey 07652 



9'- - 



Brookdale Conmvinity College 
% - ' 76b Newman Springs Road 

- . ' - Lincroft, New. Jersey. 07738 . 

' *Burlington County College 
Pemberton, New Jersey 08.^68 

'^'^Camden Coiinvy College 
Blackwood, ::^ev7 Jersey 08012 

Centenary College for Women 
' ' Hackettstown., New Jersey 07C40 

.' ' ■ .' County College of Morris 

- Rt . 10 6e Center Grove Road 
Dover, New, Jersey f 7801 

^'VCumberland County College 
Sherman Avenue 

Vineland, New Jersey 08360 ^ 



?fSt; Peters College 
Hudson Terrace --^^ 
Englewo<^d Cliffs, New Jersey-^7^63z 

Essex County College 
31 Clinton Street 
Newark, New -'Jersey 07102 
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Ech^ard Williams College 

150 Kct • lace 

Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 

-^Eelician College 
Lodi, New Jersey 07644 

''Gloucester County College 
Salina and Tanyard Roads 
Sewell, New Jersey 08080 

^^Mercer County Cojnmunity believe 
'1200 Old Treriton Road 
Trenton, New Jersey 08690 

^'^^Middles.ex Community Col/legc 
Edison, New Jersey 088]i7 ^ > 

Mp'nmouth College / 
.West Long Branch, New jjer^ey 

Ocean County College 
Hooper Avenue 

Toms River, New Jersey' 08753 



Passaic County Community College 
170 Paterson Street - 
Paterson, N<-w Jersey 07505 

Rider Collee:e 1 
Lawrenceville, New jlersey 08602 

^*^Salem Community College 
Penns Grove, New J" ^sey "08069 

'-Somerset County College 
Somerville, New Jersey 08876 

Union College \ 
1033 Springfield Aven\ue 
Cranford, New Jersey 07016 



\ 



^Indicates tha-t survey was returned /from 
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